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On a wititer*s night when the turf is piled on the hearth and 
the fire burns rose-red, between song and dance tales are told 
in the cabin by the lakeside, and this is an old custom. 

And on a winter's evening round the schoolroom fire in 
the great house overlooking the lake the children sit or lie, 
throwing on the black sods or the pine-cones they have 
gathered, till the room is warm and scented from the glow on 
the hearth. Now is the time for a story to be told, and there 
is no fire like a turf fire for sitting round to hear a tale. 



TORNASIN 



Once upon a rime there was a little boy called Tomasin 
whose mother wotdd never allow him to be smacked. She 
said it would not be good for liim, whereas everyone else 
thought it was the very thing he wanted most. . 

“If he is not to be s nacke d, he shall go straight to bed,” 
said his father one evening, when' he had sat on the tin 
soldiers that Tomasin had forgotten and left on the seat of 
the armchair, and found that his favourite pipe had been 
taken to blow bubbles with. And he seized Tomasin and 



carried him upstairs in spite of liis kicks and his yells. He 
pulled off his clothes and put him into his sleeping-suit 
anyhow, and when he had finally thrust him into bed, he 
told him not to dare to stir, and went out slamming the 
door behind him. 


It was not really Tomasm’s bedtime, and though the 
blinds had been drawn for the night there was still a little 
light in the room, but he knew it would soon be dark and 
his night-light had not been lit, a tiling he could never re¬ 
member having happened before. Also he felt very uncom¬ 
fortable, for his pillow was all crooked and his sleeping-suit 
was on back to front, the sheets and the blankets seemed 
all mixed up, and he was not tucked in the way he usually 
was. At first he thought he would screai^aTit ^ tli^t his 


mother might come running in to see what was the matter, 
and perhaps bring a sweet biscuit or a bit of chocolate with 
her, but then he remembered his father might come instead 
and that it would be better to be c|uiet. He pulled the sheet 
, over his head to shut out the hght and thought he would 
try to go to sleep. He may have been asleep or he may not, 
but all at once he became conscious that somebody was 
talking in the room. He was afraid to stir, but through the 
bed-clothes he could hear a cjueer muffled voice speaking 
and someone answering with a kind of throaty gurgle. 
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wliile presently a third chimed in on a high cracked note. 
Tomasm pricked up his ears and listened intently. 

“He has us annoyed,” said tlie muffled voice. 

“I was much more upset than you were by his behaviour,” 
said the voice with the gurgle in it. 

“Neither of you have suffered as I have,” said the cracked 
voice. “I shall never be die same again.” 

In spite of his fears Tomasm could not resist peeping out 
from under the blanket. He must have been asleep, he 
thought, for it was moonlight that was now fdtering 
through the edges of the bUnd, shedding a faint light by 


which he could make out the different objects in the room. 

He saw to his astonishment a table-cloth lying over the back 
of a chair, and on a table beside it a milk-jug and a cracked 
plate. Then Tornasm quaked, for he recollected that 
breakfast that morning he had amused himself by tilting "iS 
liis chair backwards though expressly told not to do so, 
and that to save himself from tilting too much he had 
caught at the table-cloth and in dragging at it had upset the 
milk-jug and sent his porridge-plate crashing on the floor. 

He listened uneasily for what might come next. 

Now I shall have to be plunged in boiling water and 
soaped and scrubbed till I am clean again,” complained the 
table-cloth. After which I shall be hung perishing on a line 
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with the wind whistling through me. Such extremes of 
heat and cold are iiard to endure, not to speak of the iron¬ 
ing which comes later on. It is too much to go through 
twice in one week, and it is wearing me out. 

**Your trials are indeed severe,” said die milk-jug, but 
think of my feelings at seeing the cat lapping most of 
the milk that was entrusted to my care, not to speak 
of the shock I received by being upset so suddenly. 

“You need neither of you complain,” said the plate. 
“You are not in two halves as I am. I hear that I am to be 
riveted! They will pierce me with a wire and bind me widi 
steel clamps. I am dreading what I shall have to undergo, 
and, after all, the join will always show. It is too bad! Some¬ 
thing must be done with this boy.” 

“I am good for nothing dll I have some starch in me,” 



said the table-cloth. “I am too hmp to think of anything. 

“Let us ask the night-hght what can be done,” said the 
milk-jug. “He is celebrated for his bright ideas. He may be 
able to suggest something.” 

They called to the night-hght, who was standing in his 
little saucer on the mantelpiece, and begged him to help 
them. - 

“I have not been lit,” said the night-hght. “It is only when 
I am burning brightly that my ideas are really good, and 
as I have a reputation to keep up I would not care to put 
you off with anything inferior. But why do you not take 
him to the fairies, who are assembled to-night in the Bama 
Woods? The queen is holding a court there, and receiving 
all the People of the Woodlands, and hearing any com¬ 
plaints they may make. You should take him at once, as 
she is going on to Lough Inch to decide a dispute between 
the Lake trout and the River trout.” 

I will not be taken to the fairies,” yelled Tomasm, 
frightened out of his wits at the idea, and he sprang out of 
bed and made a dash for the door to escape. But the table¬ 
cloth flung itself round him and enveloped him in its folds 
so tightly he could not move hand or foot. He felt himself 
being lifted bodily in the air. 

You will find the fairies in the glade where the wood- 
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soirel grows so thickly, and the little stream runs through 
to join the river,” cried the night-light as Tomasm was 
swept out through the window, which opened of its own 
accord. It was impossible for him to see anything, the way 
he was rolled up, but he felt that the inilk-Jug and the plate 
were seated on his chest and tliat they were all flying swiftly 
through the air. 

“I will never tilt my chair at breakfast-time again,” said 
he to himself, “and I will never catch hold of the table-cloth 
to save myself from falling.” But these resolutions were too 
late to be of use, and in another moment he felt himself sec 
on the ground with a bump, and the table-cloth beginning 
to unwind itself. 

Tomasm had often played in the Bama Woods, wliich 
were only a htde distance from the house where he lived, 
and thought he knew them well, but when he was finally 
unrolled and lying at full length on the grass he could not 
recollect ever having seen the glade where the fairies were 
now assembled. A httle stream of clear water ran down the 
middle of it, and its banks were carpeted thickly with the 
white wood-sorrel whose flowers to-night had not shut 
their petals to go to sleep as they usually did, but kept them 
wide open as if the moonhght was sunlight, in honour of 
the Fairy Queen. She was a new queen, for the fairies elect 



a new queen every seven years, and she had been chosen 
because she was very wise, very compassionate, and a great 
lover of laughter. She was very wise because she knew all 
that was in people’s minds, and very compassionate be¬ 
cause she understood what was in their hearts, and she 
loved laughter because she knew it to be one of the best 
things on earth when it is neither unpleasant nor unkind. 
She was seated on a throne made of feathery moss, and the 
fairies of her court were seated around her and at her feet, 
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while on her right hand stood a Raven who acted as her 
legal adviser in comphcated cases. Tomasin, as he gathered 
courage to look around, saw a great many of the woodland 
animals, for anyone who had a grievance was at liberty to 
state it, and the queen listened and decided what was best 
for them all. 

“May it please your Majesty, and you, most noble Raven,” 
said the table-cloth when it had gathered itself up into folds, 
“we have come to ask your advice as to what is to be done 
with this boy. His mother is a woman without sense who 
will not allow him to be smacked, and the sufferings of all 
around him are very great on this account. We are three 
victims of his bad behaviour and there are countless others 
in the house we have taken him from.” 

“It is indeed a wrong system of education,” said the 

Raven, who loved the sound of his own voice and would 

often sit on the tree-tops talking to himself “It is a pity that 

lus mother does not understand boys should be smacked 

frequently. But let us hear your story and her Majesty will 
decide what is to be done.*' 

So the table-cloth and the milk-jug and the plate told 

their story, and Tomasin hstened quaking, for he wondered 

what would happen to him and he waited anxiously to 
hear what the queen would say. \ / 


“Tomasm must leam to behave,” said the queen when 
she had thought over the matter. “He may not return to 
his own house until he has done so; but on the way here 
he resolved never again to tilt his chair at breakfast-time, 
and never to catch hold of the table-cloth to save himself 
from falling, so on that account we will not be too severe 
with him, I will think what is best to be done.” She sat 
silent for a while, but Tomasm looking at her fancied she 
was smiling to herself, and he began not to be quite so 
frightened. Presently she spoke. 

“Tomasm must hve with some of the People of the 
Woodlands until he can behave according to their rule of 
life. Now which of you will take liiin to hve with you?” 

There was a dead silence for a few minutes and then all 
the People of the Woodlands began to speak at once. 

“Our nests are very small,” said the thrushes and the 
blackbirds, “and our young ones cannot fly yet. There 
would be no room in them for Tomasm. Besides he would 
most hkely fall out and be killed, and we are sure your 
Majesty would not hke that to happen to him.” 

“Food is very scarce and hard to get,” said the foxes. 
“Our cubs are very hungry and eat up everything we can 
find for them. If Tomasm were with us he would get 
notloing to eat and would starve to death, and bad as he 
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is we should be sorry if that occurred.” 

“We have just cleaned out our house,” said the Badgers. 

“It is lined through with dry fern and grass and looks lovely. 

We would rather not have an untidy little boy staying with 

us; he would not scrape the dirt ofFhis paws before coming 
in as we do.” 

“We have distemper in our burrow.” said the rabbits. 

Unless Tornasm is over the distemper, it would not be 
safe for him to come to us.” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said the weasel, “I know 

the very person you want. She is a neighbour of mine and 

has eight children who are aU very we^-behaved, and yet 

they have never been smacked. She is not here to-night, 

as she says she is too busy to have any grievances, but she 
means no disrespect to your Majesty.”. 

II 4^ 
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“If she has eight children,” said the queen, smiling, “she 
may not want another.” 

“I have heard her say,” said the weasel, “that a woman 
with eight children is too busy to count them. A ninth 
would be neither here nor there to her. I can fetch her if 
you like.” 

“By all means,” said the queen. “Bring her here without 
delay.” 

The weasel ran off at once. He was in great spirits, for the 
foxes had brought an accusation against him of poaching 
and the queen had decided to dismiss the case; now he 
hoped to show his gratitude by finding a home for 
Tomas in. 
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Tornasm waited anxiously to see whom the weasel would 
bring. He was afraid to speak.or ask any questions; he could 
only hope for the best. In a very short time he saw the 
weasel returning, and with him was a hedgehog, followed 
by eight Httle ones. 

“This is the lady I spoke of,” said the weasel, presenting 

her to the queen. “We live side by side in the dry ditch 

on the edge of the wood, and I feel sure that she will do 
what you wish.” -r- 

The hedgehog stood on her hind legs and bowed to the 

queen; and all the httle hedgehogs did likewise, for they 

were very well brought-up and were hked by everybody 

except the beedes and earthworms, whom they ate when¬ 
ever they could. 

“With your Majesty’s permission,” said the Raven, who 
thought the queen decided things sometimes too quickly, 
and that it would be better to discuss them longer, “I would 
like to speak to this decent woman, whose system of educa¬ 
tion is entirely wrong. WiU you teU me,” he said, address¬ 
ing the hedgehog, “how is it your children are never 
smacked?” 

May It please your Majesty, and you most noble Raven ” 

said Ae hedgehog, “they are not smacked because it is im¬ 
possible to smack them.” 
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“Nothing is impossible, my good woman,” said the 
Raven, “if you set your mind to it.” 

“Then,” said the hedgehog, “I would be glad if your 
honour would have the goodness to try it.” And as she 
spoke each little hedgehog in great alarm curled himself 
or herself into a tight round ball so that they were nothing 
but prickles all over. 

“I have more important things to do,” said the Raven, 
glancing at them. “I am chief adviser to her Majesty, and 
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on account of my rank there are things I may not conde¬ 
scend to. If I may remind your Majesty,” he said, bowing 
low to the queen, “the Lake trout and the River trout are 
anxiously awaiting your pleasure at Lough Inch. It would 
be weU to settle what is to be done to Tomasin. If this good 
woman has succeeded in making children hke that behave, 
she is clearly the person to take him in hand, and the matter 
might be arranged without delay.” 

Tomasin had been listening hard aU this time, and when 
he saw it was a hedgehog remrning with the weasel he got 
frightened, because there was a pet hedgehog kept in the 
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basement of his house to eat the black-beetles, and he knew 
he had teased it often. He now ran across to where the 
queen was seated and cried out: 

“I will be good, indeed I will be very good, only do not 
send me to live with the hedgehogs.” 

“You have it in your mind to be good now because you 
are frightened, Tomasm,” said the queen, looking at him 
very gravely, “but your heart is not changed yet, and it is 
only when the mind and the heart are at one that you can 
really accompUsh anything. If I sent you back now you 
would be as naughty as ever in a very short time; besides 
there is much to be learned from the People of the Wood¬ 
lands that will be very good for you. It will do you no 
harm to live with the hedgehogs for a while. But since 
you mean to try and be good, every time you really 
resolve to give up a bad habit I will blow you a kiss from 
wherever I may be, and you will know you are on the 
way to your release. This is a little boy,” she said, turning 
to the hedgehog, “who hke your children has never 
been smacked, but unlike them he is very badly behaved 
indeed. Will you take him home with you and teach 
him manners?”. 

“I will gladly do anything to oblige your Majesty,” said 
the hedgehog, “for you are very kind and Just in your deal- 
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ing with tlie People of the Woodlands. But lie is too 
large to fit into my house; if you could make him smaller 
it would be more convenient.” 

“He shall be outwardly a httle hedgehog,” said the Fairy 
Queen, and when they heard this all the little hedgehogs 
unrolled themselves to see what was going to happen. “I 
will not change him into one altogether, because I hope 
that one day he will get back to his own .people. He shall 
be a hedgehog outside and a boy inside until he is quite 
good.”, 

^ She took her wantLfrom one of the attendant fairies and 

lighdy touched Tomasm’s head with it. He had a curious 

shrinking sensation and found himself suddenly standing 

on all-fours with his feet and hands turned into little paws 

with five toes and a sharp httle claw on each toe. His legs 

were so short that his body was nearly touching the ground, 

his nose had become a httle black snout, and his back was * 

covered with sharp round spines, wliile his voice sounded 

something between a squeak and a grunt. In shortj there 

were now nine little hedgehogs'instead of eight, and Tor- 
nasm was the ninth. 

“If your Majesty wiU aUow me I would like to get 
home.” said the hedgehog, “for I am a busy woman, and 

have a husband who likes his meals punctually. I will do 


my best with this bad little boy; my children will set him 
a good example. Bow to the queen, my dears, and show 
what pretty manners you have.” 

All the little hedgehogs stood on their hind legs in a row 
and bowed three times towards the queen. Tomasm thought 
he had better do likewise, but found he could not balance 
himself properly and only succeeded in rolling over on his 
side. 

“It is not to be expected that you could do everything 
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my children are able to do,” said the hedgehog, “but you 
will improve in their society. Now form in line behind 
me and we will return home.” 

She bowed to the Fairy Queen, who waved her hand, 

and they all started for the hedgehogs’ home. Tomasin 

trotted along as best he could, but he found running on four 

legs very funny and tiring. The grasses and plants seemed 

so tall and close together that he had great difficulty in 

threading his way through them and would have been 

<juite lost if they had not stopped and waited for him at 

intervals. He was very tired before they reached the edge 

of the wood, and the mother hedgehog led the way down 

a steep bank to where the outstanding roots of a beech 

made a deep hoUow. Here was the hedgehogs’ house, made 

of moss and leaves so well put together tliat no rain could 

penetrate, and in the doorway stood the father hedgehog 

looking out for their return, full of expectation, for all he 

knew was that Ins wife had been summoned to court in a 

great hurry, and he drought something very fine must 
come of this. 

“WeU, my dear,” he cried out as she came down the 
ba^ wth all the httle hedgehogs at her heels, “and what 
had the queen to say to you? Had she heard how we 
cleared out aU the white grubs that were destroying the 
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grass in the pasture-land, and e^ng the roots of the 
young com? Or did she rewardfl^DU for devouring the 
beetles that were ruining die young ash trees? Few of 
the People of the Woodlands do as much good as we do, 
though we make no fuss about it, and do not put our¬ 
selves forward.” 

“I heard no wotd about either the grubs or the beetles,” 
said the mother hedgehog. “All that has come of my 
journey to court is that we have nine little hedgehogs in¬ 
stead of eight, and that you must bestir yourself to bring in 
a little more food than you do.” 

“Is it possible, woman.,” cried the father hedgehog, 
greatly disappointed, “that you have been to court and 
brought back nothing better than another httle hedgehog? 
Were not eight enough for you with earthworms as diffi¬ 
cult to get as they have been this season? I was ill-advised 
, to let you go off by yourself, but you would have your 
own way.” 

“I am destroyed with the talk that goes on in this house,” 
said the mother hedgehog, who was tired after her walk, 
“and notliing ever done in it save what I do myself! It was 
at the queen’s asking that I did what I did, and very glad 
I am to serve her, for she gave the foxes a great set-back 
to-day and they will not raise their heads so high as they 
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have been doing. As to 
this little hedgehog, he 
is only a hedgehog on 
the outside. Inside he 
is a boy, and I have 
taken him to teach him 
how to behave.” 

“A boy!” cried the 
father hedgehog. “Have 
we not heard enough 
about boys, though 
heaven be praised we 
have not yet been 
troubled tvith them; but 
my cousin who has the 
post of beede-killer in 
the house in the wood 
has no word bad enough 
for them. I do not know 
what this fellow is like as a 
is a poor specimen.” 



boy, but as a hedgehog he 


Tomasm’s teeth chattered with fright when he heard the 
hedgehog say he was a cousin of the one in the house, and 
he squeaked out hastily: 





“I will never tease a hedgehog again as long as I 
live.” 

Immediately he felt as if someone had kissed him on his 
little black snout, and he knew that the Fairy Queen had 
kept her promise. 

“See now,” said the mother hedgehog, “how he is im¬ 
proving already under my care. But let us go in, for if you 
remember it is the children s birthday and I am making a 
little feast for them.” 

The little hedgehogs had all their birthdays on the same 
day to save time and trouble, but to make up for this they 
had one once a month, and their mother had always some¬ 
thing they liked specially for dinner, and there were games 
afterwards. 



“To be sure it is,” said 
the father hedgehog. “I 
have a little treat put by 
for them myself, and I will 
go and fetch it while you 
give them their dinner.” 
And away he hurried, for 
he was very good to the 
children and very proud 
of his wife, though he 
thought it wiser not to let 
her know it. 

They went into the house 
and Tomasin saw that the 
walls were lined with moss 
and the floor strewn with 
dry leaves which were delightfully soft to lie upon. He 
wondered what they would get to eat, for he was be¬ 
ginning to feel very hungry, and he noticed that all the 
other litde hedgehogs were sniffing as if they smelt some¬ 
thing very good. 

Now, children,” sak. die mother hedgehog, setting be¬ 
fore them a dish of earthworms decorated with ground, 
beedes, you ^re two i^ionths old to-day and after this I 
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shall expect you to come out with me and seek your own 
food, so eat well, for this is the last meal you will have 
indoors.” 

All the eight little hedgehogs squeaked with pleasure at 
the sight of the worms and they fell-to with a will, but 
Tornasm could not touch them and could only look at them 
with disgust, and wonder if he would have to starve. He 
thought of the food at home he had so often grumbled at. 

“I will never refuse to eat rice pudding unless there is 
jam with it again,” he said to himself, and again he felt a 
kiss on his little black snout, and he began to hope it might 
not be too long before he got home. 

The eldest little girl hedgehog sat beside Tomasm, and 
when she saw he had no appetite for his earthworms she 
very obligingly ate them up for him, and then she whis¬ 
pered that perhaps he would like what her father was bring¬ 
ing them better, for she knew what it was. Tomasm hardly 
dared to hope, but as she finished speaking, in walked the 
old hedgehog with two red apples fixed on the prickles of 
his back. 

“Oh, the clever man!” cried out the mother hedgehog, 
“and where did you get two apples, and it the month of 
May?” She really had a great opinion of him, though she 
thought it best for him not to show it too often. 
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“These are no ordinary apples,” replied he; “they are 

called American ^ les and they grow in barrels in a 

cellar. He had never been further from home than the 

fields round the woods and did not know that there were 

other countries in the world, or that apples came from 
them. 


“I got them from my cousin,” he continued, “and put 
them by for this birthday treat. He teUs me the boy who 
lives in the rooms over liis head will come down to get 
an apple out of die barrel, and that he wiU bite several to 
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see if they are to his liking, and those he does not care for 
he will throw on the floor. Then my cousin collects these 
into a comer where they will not be noticed, for his own 
feeding, and the other day there were so many that he gave 
me these.” 

The httle hedgehogs all squeaked again with delight when 
they saw the apples, for they were just as fond of any fruit 
they could get as they were of earthworms, and when their 
father got the apples off his spines they all crowded around 
them, and each took a bite till they had even finished the 
core. Tomasin managed to get a share, and was glad to get 
even a bit of an apple that he had thrown away as not good 
enough. After that he did not feel quite so hungry or so 
miserable. 

“And now, children,” said the mother hedgehog when 
they had quite finished, “I fear you will have no time for 
games, for it is nearly daybreak and time you all went to 
sleep if you are to be awake and out when the evening falls 
and the insects we like best come out. This going to court 
has taken up all the time, but there, it does not happen often. 
Go to sleep now, and to-morrow night we must start our 
lessons again.” 

Then the whole hedgehog family curled themselves up 
on the dry leaves and went off to sleep, and Tomasin curled 
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himself up too as weU as he was able. It was a long time 
before he felt comfortable, for at first he did not understand 
how to flatten his prickles when at rest as they did, but the 
leaves diat made his bed were thick and soft and at last he 
fell asleep wondering what kind of lessons little hedgehogs 
had to learn. 



He slept soundly in spite of his troubles and was only 
aroused by the commotion in the nest when the hedgehog 
family awoke, very excited over the prospect of tlieir even¬ 
ing’s hunting. Their mother led them out and up the bank 
into the wood, and Tomasm followed; he had got more 
used to having four legs and found that in spite of their 
shortness he could get about fairly quickly. 

“Last night was a holiday,” said the mother hedgehog 
when they were all in the wood. “This evening we must 
work. There are three things that all the People of the 
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Woodlands must leam if they are to survive. The first is to 
know how to get food for themselves, the second is how 
to defend themselves against their enemies, and the third 
is how to build their house when the time comes for them 
to want it. Now I will show you how to get food for your¬ 
selves.” 

It was a lovely warm evening towards the end of May, 
and the wood was full of the insects that love to come out 
at night and that would eat all the green plants and destroy 
the trees if they were let. 

“They have their own use, as we all have,” said die 
mother hedgehog, but in the woodlands everything is 
kept in check by something higher than themselves, and 
it would not do to let the grubs and the beetles rule the 
world.” 

So she showed them the insects diat bore into the trees 
and gradually kill them, and the little slugs and snails that 
eat the green leaves, and the fat white grubs that burrow 
in the ground and cut through the roots of the grass and 
corn; and the little hedgehogs ran about and snapped up 
the beetles, or crunched the snails with their sharp little 
teeth, or dug for the grubs with their sharp little claws, 

and were as happy and busy as any little hedgehogs 
could be. 
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Tornasm would have fared very badly all this time, for 
he could not bring himself to feed as they were doing, but 
the httle girl hedgehog very kindly ate all he could catch 
as well as her own share, and in return showed him how to 
dig up the roots of the plantains, which he found not too 
disagreeable, though not very satisfying. 

“You are not as clever as my children,” said the hedge¬ 
hog, looking at him, when her brood had had all they could 
eat and were gathered round her resting. “Will you tell me 
how you got your food when you were a boy?” 

But Tomasin could tell her nothing except that the cook 
cooked it and that it was given to him. 

“Boys must be helpless creatures,” said she. “I am very 
glad my children are httle hedgehogs and not Httle boys. 

^ It must be true, then, what my 
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though I would not beheve it before, for he is a boastful 
hedgehog, and too puffed-up by his position. He says that 
only for him the whole household would perish miserably. 
The cook will not stay if there are black-beetles in her 
kitchen, and without the cook there can be no food cooked, 
and without their food they cannot exist, so he works hard 
all night that they may not die of starvation. And yet they 
grudge him a few eggs or a drop of milk. I myself would 
rather be poor and live in the woods. But now that you 
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are rested, let me show you how to defend yourselves 
against your enemies.” 

The hedgehogs have oiJy one way of defending them¬ 
selves, and that is to roll up tight into a ball and present 
nothing but prickles to the world. They already knew how 
to do this, but their mother made them practise it again 

and again till they could roll up without even the tip of a 
paw or a snout showing. j 

"You are getting on well,” she said. “There are very few 
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even among the dogs who could unroll you now. But of 
all your enemies the one most to be feared is the fox, for 
he is more cunning than all the other People of the Wood- 
lands.When he finds he cannot unroll you, he will try and 
push you along till he comes to a stream or a pond, and 
then he will tumble you in, and when you unroll yourself 
to swim he will seize you and kill you. You must beware 
of the foxes.” 

The little hedgehogs promised they would do this, and 
then began to practise rolling themselves up again; but 
Tomasm found it very hard work, and though he went on 
till his back ached you could always see his paw or the tip 


of his snout. 

“These lessons are much worse than any I used to do. 
I would rather do sums even than learn to roll myself up,” 
he said to himself. “If only I could get home I would never 
again play at soldiers when I should be learning my spell¬ 
ing.” He felt a kiss at once on his little black nose and 
thought perhaps it would not be too long before he was a 
boy again. 

“You have done enough for one night,” said die mother 
hedgehog. “Now it is time to go home. When I am satis¬ 
fied that you can all get your own food and defend your¬ 
selves from your enemies I will show you how to build 



your house.” And she led them out of the wood and down 
the bank to their home under the beech tree. 

So Tora^asin lived with the hedgehogs and slept by day 
and went out with tliem by night, till he could catch beetles 
and dig up worms as well as any of tlieni, though he never 
could eat them. Still with plantain roots and the young 
shoots of the hawthorn trees and sorrel leaves he did not 
quite starve, and his friend, the little girl hedgehog, taught 
him to roll up properly so that his back did not ache any 



longer. In fact he grew better-behaved every day, because 
the others bit him if he annoyed them, and the mother 
hedgehog grew quite proud of him. 

I would like to show you to the Raven,” she would 
say, if the queen should be passing this way.” 

Soon you will be able to go out by yourselves to pick 
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up your food,” she said one day. “You are all growing 
nicely and do me credit. But until I give you leave you 
must not stir without me. The foxes might get you, or if 
you strayed too far the gypsies might catch you, and then 
you would be baked in the wood ashes and eaten for their 
dinner, so remember what I say.” 

They all promised they would remember, for they did 
not want to be eaten either by the foxes or by the gypsies; 
but one lovely morning it was near sunrise before they 
went home, and Tornasm lingered behind watching the 
faint rose glow of the davra. 

“I would love to be out in the sunlight again,” he thought. 
“The dusk and the moonlight are all very well if your are 
really a hedgehog, but I would rather be out in the day¬ 
light.” And he stayed behind in the grass watching the light 
grow stronger and feeling the warmth of the air. He was 
so taken up with the pleasure of being out once more in 
the morning that he never heard a soft padding tread be¬ 
hind him till he looked up, and through the brambles and 
long grass he saw the sharp-pointed nose and bright eyes 
of a fox fixed on him. 

“I am done for now,” thought Tomasm, rolling himself 
instantly into a tight round ball. “The fox will not be able 
to unroll me, but he may push me into the stream that runs 
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through the wood. I wish I had not stayed behind.” 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind he felt 
the fox cautiously turning him over with his paw. 

“I will never do anything I am told not to again,” he 
squeaked as he felt himself being trundled over the ground, 
and as the words were out of his mouth he seemed to roll 
faster and faster, till at last he was not touching the ground 
at all, but flying through the air until he landed on some¬ 
thing hard with a tremendous bump. 

He found himself lying on the ground beside his bed with 
the bed-clothes on the floor around him and the sunhght 
streaming in through the edges of the blinds. 

“I was not tucked in,” was his first thought, and then he 
remembered his hfe in the woods and knew that the Queen 
of the Fairies had allowed him to come back. 

“I will never do anything to make her turn me into a 
hedgehog again,” he said. 

He chmbed back into bed and waited till it was time for 
him to get up, and when he was called he dressed without 
giving any trouble. He was down in time for breakfast, 
and ate it without upsetting anything or refusing his por¬ 
ridge. In fact after the plantain roots he thought it delicious. 
And this good behaviour continued all through the day. 
He even went to bed at the proper time without a protest. 



“You see, Nora, my dear,” said his father, “that a little 
punishment does a young rascal like that no harm. Now 
the next time he is naughty I shall give him a good smack- 
mg. 

But since Tomasm lived in the woods with the hedge¬ 
hogs he has never needed one. 




PADRAICIN 



the most charming and comfortable home amongst the ^ ^ 

rocks under the sea near the south side of Lambay Island. 


They had had a great deal of trouble in finding out what 

they really liked, and many times die cock lobster said diey 

had better stop searching and just do wi^ the pool they had 

come to, but the hen lobster was always sure diey would 

find something better if they went on a little further. Sure 

enough, when they at last reached Lambay he owned 
she was right. 


It was a deep rock-pool that was never uncovered even 
at the lowest tides, full of crevices in which they might rest 
or hide as they wished. The top of the rock was fringed 
with sea-wrack and ore-weed, while lower down, where 
the gales disturbed the waters less, the sides were covered 
with more delicate feathery red and green weeds to which 
sea-snails and periwinkles clung and supplied them with 
the food they loved. All the other lobsters in the neighbour¬ 
hood said how very fortunate they were to fmd such a spot, 
and the hen lobster told them how careful they had been 
to explore it thoroughly. Indeed it was true, for both of 
them had felt round all the holes and crevices in the rocks, 
first with their long feelers or antennae, and then with their 
claws before settling down. At the bottom of the pool the 
sand had lodged firm and hard, and when the sun shone 
through the water with a pale-green hght all the creatures 
of the pool could warm themselves in the glow without 
any disturbance from the world overhead. 

“This will be just the place for me to hatch out my eggs,” 
said the hen lobster, resting on the warm sand. “The chil¬ 
dren will be quite safe here when they come out of their 
shells. Now we must think of names for them, for I should 
like them to have pretty names.” 

“How many names will you want?” said the cock lobster, 
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for he knew that the hen lobster always hatched out a good 
many eggs. 

“It is difficult to tell to a thousand or two,” said his wife. 
“What you must do is to go away and tliink of as many 
names as you can, and you can come back when we arc all 
ready for you.” 

So the cock lobster went away as he was told, and tried 
to think of as many names as he could, but no matter how 



hard he tried only one name would come iiato his head, 
and that was Padraicin. At last he did what he always did 
when he was puzzled or frightened or nervous (and now 
he was all three)—he spread his tail like a fan and gave a quick 
downward stroke so that he shot backwards into die nearest 
hole. There, while still trying to think, he fell fast asleep, 
^^hen he woke up he thought he would go and see what 
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was happening, so he came out of his hole and crawled 
over to the other side of the pool. There he saw his wife 
surrounded by myriads of the strangest little creatures. They 
seemed to be all head with tiny tails and Httle legs which 
they used like oars, and they swam round and round till 
his head began to go round too. 

“Do you call these lobsters?” he cried. “They are hke 
nothing in the sea! There is not a claw among the lot; they 
might be sandhoppers to look at them.” 

“Sandhoppers indeed!” said their mother. “They are as 
fine httle lobsters as ever were hatched—as anybody but 
you would see. There are just eighteen thousand of them. 
What names have you thought of all this time?” 

At this the cock lobster’s head went round worse than 
ever, and all he could say was: “Padraicin.” 

“Padraicin!” said the hen lobster. “But that is only one 
name, and there are eighteen thousand little lobsters.” 

“They are all exactly alike,” said he, for he felt this was 
an occasion for firmness. “It will be best to call them all 
by one name, and less confusing.” 

“All alike! Anybody but you would see that some are 
much larger than others,” said their mother; and she was 
so annoyed that she did what she always did when she was 
angry. She spread her tail like a fan and gave a quick down- 
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ward stroke with it so that she shot backwards into her 
favourite hole, just keeping her head out to see what the 
little lobsters were doing. 

“They are no trouble,” she said, a few days later, “and 
they get all their own food; but I wish they would not all 
go swimming about the surface of the sea. They would be 
far safer if they crawled about on die sands down here.” 

She was quite right; they were not at all safe where they 
were swimming, for the People of the Sea are just as fond 
of eating lobsters when they are Utde as the People of the 
Land are when they are big. So. between the herring and 
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the mackerel and the rock-fish they grew fewer and fewer 
every day, and at last a learned professor who was search¬ 
ing for specimens fished the rest of them up in his net, and 
only one escaped who was larger and heavier than the rest, 
and so kept lower down than they did. And thus it hap¬ 
pened that at last there was only one Padraicin. 

As the weather grew warmer he gave up swimming and 
took to crawling over the sand at the bottom of the pool. 
His body was growing longer and wider so that he did not 
appear to be all head, and when his sheath-like coat grew 
too tight he shed it easily and grew another. But one August 
morning when the sun, striking down through the water, 
warmed the sand dehghtfully, and when he ought to have 
been perfectly happy and comfortable, he felt more ill-at- 
ease than he had ever done before. He had now two claws 
and long feelers at either side of his head, while the htde 
legs he had used in swimming had grown longer and now 
ended in little pincers. He would seize and crush his food 
with the large claws while he minced it up with the small 
pincers. But though the periwinkles he loved were hanging 
on the seaweed all around him, he had no wish to eat. In¬ 
stead he felt his body swelling horribly, and the muscles 
in his claws relaxing so that they were powerless to grip. 
Usually when he cast his coat he had this feeling of swelling, 
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and he was able to come out into the warm green light, 
a lobster clad in shining black armour from head to tail. 
As he grew larger he changed his shell at intervals, but he 
never had so much trouble again, and as he grew to his full 
size the intervals were longer, so that he was able to devote 
himself to his work in the sea world. All the People of the 
Sea have their especial work, and the lobsters and the crabs 
must keep the pools clean and tidy by eating up any refuse 
that might pollute the water, as well as tliinning out the 
periwinkles chat graze on the seaweeds. If you think it was 
nasty of Padraicin to enjoy a bit of decayed fish, remember 
how many nice people like their game high, and that that 
was the work he was meant for. 

He was now a full-grown lobster, a beautiful specimen 
with long waving feelers which could explore any crevice, 
and eyes arranged on stems which he could twist round, 
and see behind him as well as before. One of his large claws 
was furnished with knobs for crushing shells, and the other 
with saw-like teeth for tearing up their contents. The first 
three pairs of his swimming and crawling legs had tiny 
claws also, and his shell was fringed widi hairs which could 
feel every vibration. His tail was broad and strong so that 
he could shoot quickly with one downward stroke if he 
felt there was danger near. He was indeed as fine a lobster 
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as ever lived in the Seas of Lambay. His fadier had long 
ago forgotten him, and his mother had another batch of 
twenty thousand Uttle lobsters to look after. He was alone 
in the world and quite independent. 

But you must not suppose that Padraicin had grown up 
altogether in idleness. When he ceased to swim about on 
the surface of the water he no longer belonged to the 
creatures of the open sea, but became an inhabitant of the 
shore and the adjacent deeps. In the open sea life is easier 
and food plentiful; there is room and to spare for all its 
people. Even the great storms do not trouble them, for 
while the winds rage they can sink to a lower level where 
there is quiet water. 

But the shore is a hard school where only those creatures 
who can and will learn their lessons may live. It is a crowded 
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region, and though there is enough to eat there is keen 
competition for it; what comes in with a tide may be 
carried away when it turns. Padraicin preferred if possible 
to take his meals at night, but sometimes he had to feed 
when he could and to eat as much as possible while the food 
was there. He had to learn to be on the alert and ready to 
make the most of his chances. Then when a storm rises on 
the shore there is danger from the heavy seas which batter 
against die rocks, and only those who can cling tight to 
their shelters can survive. Padraicin had to practise both 
endurance and patience till the gale was over and he could 
come out from the hole where he was clinging to the sea- 




weed. To miss no chance, to hold tight and to bide his time, 
are the lessons every lobster must leani if he wishes to get 
on in the sea, and by the time he was full-grown Padraicin 
had learned them well. 
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It was just after he had grown a new shell and was still 
lying hidden waiting for it to harden that he became dis¬ 
satisfied with the pool where he had lived up to this. He 
was as usual exceedingly hungry, but the periwinkles he 
was used to seemed unappetising and the seaweed fringing 
the rock quite tasteless. He determined he would set 
out and see a little of the world as soon as his claws 
were fit. 

“Even something new to eat would be welcome,” he 
thought. “This pool is too secluded: I am tired of seeing 
nothing but sea-anemones and sea-urchins.” And in a day 
or two more, when he felt really well, he commenced to 
climb up the rocks that overhung his retreat and journeyed 
on, sometimes crawling over sandy patches, sometimes 
scaling the rocks with the help of all the tiny claws on his 
legs, always keeping a sharp look-out with his eyes on their 
twisting stems, and exploring any doubtful place with his 
long feelers. He had left the shallow waters where he had 
lived up to this and come to the deeper level which is not 
yet the open sea. There were still rocks and seaweed where 
he could make a home, for Padraicin was no longer a 
swimmer as he had been in his infancy, but a climber and 
a crawler. It was after a day and a half of leisurely travel 
that he came to a place he thought would suit him to stay 
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at a while. He had enjoyed himself immensely on the way; 
food was plentiful, juicy sea-squirts, fat sea-worms, and 
numerous tiny sea insects, remote cousins of his own. which 
Padraicin ate widiout compunction. He crawled over the 
top of a rock and looked down into a deep cleft festooned 
with seaweed, the most perfectly sheltered resting-place he 
had come across, full of good things to eat and no one to 
feed on them but himself. At least so he thought, till as he 
went cautiously down the side testing his way with his 
feelers he got the shock of his life as the seaweed parted and 
another lobster suddenly charged at him. He sprang back 
with a downward stroke of his tail and faced his antagonist, 
who, he saw, was larger and older than liimself. 

Lobsters are always ready for a fight, and this was not 
Padraicin’s first battle, but he knew by instinct that this 
was going to be more serious than the usual tussle over a 
bit of decayed fish. The owner of the pool had made up 
his mind to tolerate no intruder and he advanced on 
Padraicin with his claws snapping. 

“Look down,” he cried, “and you will see the sand 
strewn with the claws of lobsters like yourself who have 
dared to think they might share this pool with me. You 
may think yourself lucky if you crawl away with a feeler 
left.” 


Padraicin knew better than to look down. Instead he 
darted to one side as his foe came on widi claws that crashed 
viciously as he missed his stroke. Padraicin managed to snip 
off one of the Httle claws on his opponent’s fore-legs as he 
passed, and faced round ready for the next attack. 

It would take too long if I told you the whole story of 
the fight, how they struggled at the bottom till the sand 
rose like a cloud about them, how they crawled round each 
other to get into position for a spring, and how their claws 
clashed as they sought to grip each other. If the lobster of 
the pool was heavier and stronger, Padraicin was younger 
and quicker, and in the end it was the old lobster that 
crawled away sadly over the top of the rock and Padraicin 
who remained. He had lost a claw though he was victor, 
and it took him a long time to grow a new one; when it 
grew it was not quite as fine as the one he had lost. Still he 
reigned alone in the pool of his choice, and though many 
lobsters came and tried to stay in so pleasant a spot he 
routed them all, and their claws and feelers were added to 
those already lying among the rocks. At last they gave up 
coming and he was left in peace. 

And now when he had all he wanted he began to 
feel the peaceful hfe rather duU, and wished often that 
something exciting would happen to vary the days, 





and, as you will see, something did. 

One day when he was crunching up some periwinkles 
high up on the side of the rock a deep shadow passed across 
the pale-green light that shone from above. Padraicin shot 
backwards, snapping his claws as he always did when 
startled, but nothing attacked him. The shadow passed over 
his head and away, only something fell swiftly down 
through the water and with a tinkle on the shells below. 
Padraicin was always very cautious when dealing with any¬ 
thing he did not understand, but as all was quiet he at last 
ventured down to see what had fallen. 

It was something bright and shining, and as he passed his 
feelers over it and turned it with his pincers he saw to his 
astonishment it was the shell of a lobster’s claw, scarlet in 
colour but empty. Padraicin had no knowledge of what 
went on outside the sea, and so he did not understand that 
the shadow was a boat passing overhead or that it was 
taking a picnic party back from Lambay; still less did he 
guess that they had had lobster for lunch. All he could think 
was that somewhere, he knew not where, there were 
scarlet lobsters and that one of them must have cast off his 
shell. He felt he would not be happy until he had seen one 
of these creatures. He was no longer content to stay where 
he was, and he crawled up the rocks and over the top into 
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the next pool to see if he could find anyone who could tell 
him anything about the Scarlet Lobster. 

At first he could see nobody but the usual sea-urchins 
and the sea-anemones, and he did not think it would be 
any use asking them as they never stirred from home, but 
he heard a sound of water splashing in a comer under the 
seaweed and crawled down to see what it was. He saw a 
stoutly-built round little fish clinging to the rock with a 
fm that had turned into a sucker while he lashed his tail 
vigorously to and fro, swishing the water through a big 
bunch of reddish eggs. 

He was a Scotch fish, the Cockpaidle of that ilk, who had 
come south to try the warmer water—the southern folk 
called him the Lumpsucker because of his shape and his 
sucking fm, but this always annoyed him greatly. 


























“I’m no acquent wi’ ony Scarlet Lobsters,” he said, in 
answer to Padraicin’s question. “I doot there are ony to be 
seen in diese seas. I’m too busy minding my own affairs to 
have time to look for sic-like creatures. But there is an old 
lady, a crab, living under a rock close by; she is a wise old 
woman and might be able to tell you about them.” 

“Would you no’ show the gentleman the way?” said his 
wife, looking out from between the strands of seaweed. 
She thought he fussed too much over the eggs, and that 
they would hatch out quite as well if he would keep still 
and not neglect his meals for the sake of looking after them. 

“I maunna leave these eggs, woman,” said her husband. 
“Ye have little sense of responsibility to ask such a thing. 
The crab lives two rocks further on; he canna miss 
the hole,” He was quite cross, for he thought Madam 
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Cockpaidle was inclined to be casual about her duties, 
though he was very fond of her. 

Padraicin thanked him and went on to find the crab, 
leaving the Cockpaidle to swish the water through the eggs 
so that not a particle of sand could rest on them, while his 
wife swam gracefully in and out of the seaweed overhead. 

When he reached the hole under the rock he could see 
nothing at first but a bunch of seaweed filling up the open¬ 
ing, but presently he became aware of two short feelers 
sticking out and a pair of eyes looking at him, then he saw 
two large claws folded across and eight httle legs, and 
fmally he made out the shape of a large crab almost hidden 
by the seaweed which she had stuck all over her shell. 

Now crabs do not have anything to say to lobsters as a 
rule, for they tliink themselves rather better socially be¬ 
cause they are more particular what they eat; but Padraicin 
spoke so nicely, and called her Mother of Crabs so politely, 
that instead of clashing her nippers and backing into her 
hole she eyed him over and decided to Hsten to what he 
had to say. 

“I have never seen a Scarlet Lobster,” she said, when she 
had heard him out. “There are Httle yellow lobsters some¬ 
times round here who come from Norway, and I have 
heard they try to pass themselves off as DubHn prawns, but 
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they are miserable creatures, not to be compared with a 
fme shiny black fellow like you.” 

“The lobster I am telling you about must have been a 
large one judging by his claw, and his colour was most 
beautiful. I am curious to meet one of these lobsters and 
to fmd out where they live.” 

“It is a mistake to be too curious,” said the Mother of 
Crabs, “but I say what I always say, that people are 



happier making their own mistakes. I do not know any¬ 
thing about these lobsters myself, but I have a relative who 
swims about in the sea who may have come across them. 
You must go to the very end of the shore where the open 
sea begins and ask for the Velvet Swimming Crab. You 

must say that I sent you, or he may not trouble to come for 
a mere lobster.” 
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“How shall I find iny way?” asked Padraicin. 

“You must go on down the slopes to where the seaweed 
ends. I would come with you, but I am old and rather 
slow, and I do not care to meet the Octopus who lurks 
about down there, and is always ready for a meal. He is 
particularly fond of crab and might not despise lobster. 
Good luck to you, and be sure to come back and tell me 
what my relation says, for the Swimming Crab is a very 
wise crab.” So Padraicin went on down the slopes past the 
region where the green seaweeds grew to where there was 
nothing but brown wrack and ore-weed, and where he 
had to go cautiously to avoid being swept out by the sea- 
swell. Lower down it was quieter and safer and the delicate 
red seaweeds flourished. There was not much here that 
Padraicin cared to eat, and by the time he got to the lower 
slopes where the seaweeds ended he was hungry. It was 
dimmer too and he was afraid to venture further for fear 
he might come upon the vvaving arms of the Octopus and 
be drawn down and eatenj He could make out that in the 
water were many tiny insect-hke creatures which were 
swallowed by ”':tle fishes darting about here and there, and 
he would have eaten them himself, but very few of them 
came near the sohd rock and he could not swim well 
enough to go after them. The little fishes were pursued by 





bigger ones—there was no rest in the open sea, you must 

swim or drift, eat or be eaten. 

“Why have you come down here?” asked a jellyfish who 
came floating by. “You will starve if you cannot leave the 
rocks or catch your food with long suckers like the octopus.” 



“I came seeking the Velvet Swimming Crab,” said Pad- 
raicin. “Do you know him? If you see him will you tell 
him I was sent to him by the Mother of Crabs? I have a 
question to put to him.” 

I often see him, said thejellyfish. “He is likely feeding 
close by, for there is a storm overheaa and all the sea 
insects which he loves have come down * ito the quiet 
waters. I will tell him you want liim.” 

The jellyfish floated away, opening and shutting her 
transparent umbrella-like disk while her stinging tentacles 
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trailed through the water, and before very long a crab 
appeared swimming towards the rocky slope. Because he 
was a swimming crab his hind-legs had turned into paddles, 
and as he came along he caught anything he thought he 
could eat with liis claws. He was in high good-humour, 
for he had had a great feast of sea-skimmers and sea- 
butterflies, but he too said there were no Scarlet Lobsters 
to be found in the open sea. 

“The Mother of Crabs told me you were a very wise 
crab,” said Padraicin, greatly disappointed. “Can you tell 
where else I might hear of them?” 

“You might ask the Wisest Crab,” said the Swimming 
Crab, “but he lives in the Great Deep where you can never 
go, and it is very dark and very cold and you would sink 
in the soft ooze which lies at the bottom of the ocean. If 
there are any Scarlet Lobsters he should know, for most 
things that live in the sea reach the bottom at last in some 
form or other.” 

“But how can I see him or speak to him?” said 
Padraicin. 

“We will send him a message,” said the crab. “I can take 
you to the edge of the Deep. I would rather hke a swim 
after the dinner I have had. You must crawl along the 
rocks while I swim, but look out when you are near any 
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crevice for fear the Octopus might shoot out a sucker 
and catch you.” 

So they started off, Padraicin crawling cautiously along 
die rocks, and the crab swimming a little distance out. It 
grew darker and colder as they went downwards, and 
Padraicin, who was used to the warm waters of the shore, 
began to wonder how far he could bear to go. 

“Now we have gone as far as it is possible for us to go,” 
said the crab at last. “Look over the edge and you will see 
the Great Deep beneath you.” 

It was dark and very silent and calm in the Great Deep. 
No storm could stir the water down there. Padraicin rolled 


his eyes on their stalks round and round trying to make out 
something in the inky darkness. He thought he could dis¬ 
tinguish pale gleams of hght moving to and fro. 

“The People of the Great Deep carry their own light or 
they would never find their way about. I must send a 
message down to the Wisest Crab, for the Deep is a place 
of danger to people like me. The fish are hungry, with wide 
gaping mouths and strange lights shining from their bodies 
to dazzle their prey. Now that I think of it there is a con¬ 


nection of yours, a prawn who hves in the Deep Sea. If 
find him he will carry your message, for he can go dowi 
to the greatest depths.” 
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So saying die Swimming Crab went off and Padraicin 
was left alone on the edge of the rock. He felt very lonely, 
for he was hungry and cold and tired, and when he looked 
down into the black depths he was frightened. His eyes 
had got more used to the dim light and he could see the 
sliadowy forms moving through die water. Some gave off 
a silvery light from their bodies, some had points of light 
like little lamps on their heads, some were long and wedge- 
shaped, and some round as if they were all mouth and 
















































































































































stomach. All swam slowly, for their bones were soft and 
flexible so that the weight of the water could not break 
them, and all sought their food eagerly with wide jaws 
open and sharp teeth showing, for the Deep Sea is a place 
of hunger where only the fittest survive. Padraicin drew 
back from the edge, for he knew if he fell over he would 
be seized and eaten before he reached the bottom, and he 
had just begun to think the Swimming Crab had met with 
a like fate when he saw him coming back with the strangest- 
looking prawn he had ever seen. His body was so tliin and 
slight it was hardly visible and his legs were of immense 
length, while his feelers were three times the usual size. 

“This is the Deep Sea Prawn,” said the crab. “If you give 
him a message he can take it to the Wisest Crab, who lives 
at the bottom of the Great Deep.” 

“It is a small matter to trouble him about,” said Padraicin 

politely, “but since I saw the shell of a Scarlet Lobster I 

cannot rest till I know where I may meet one. They are 

not on the Shore or in the Open Sea; perhaps they live at 

the bottom of the Ocean. You will excuse my saying that 
« 

since you are so unusual-looking a pravm there may be 
equally curious lobsters dovm there.” 

My legs are very long so that I can walk over the soft 
ooze, and my body is Hght so that I may not sink in it. My 
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feelers are long so that I may find my way in the dark 
places. There are many People of the Deep who are red 
in colour, but I have never seen a Scarlet Lobster. However, 
I will ask the Wisest Crab.” 

Padraicin thanked him and the prawn sank slowly down 
into the darkness. “I may be some time, he called out as 
he sank. have a long way to go, and I must come back 

slowly.” 

“I too must go and attend to my work, said the crab. 
“I have an important post as cleaner-up of the sea-meadows 
and I must thin out the sea-snails or they would eat all the 
sea-grass, and yet leave enough to fatten the mackerel when 
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they come. It requires some thought.” 

I can quite understand,” said Padraicin. “I have the same 

kind of job myself, only near the shore. Thank you for your 

help. I must hope that the Deep Sea Prawn will not be too 

long on his journey, for I see very little to eat on this rock 
besides barnacles.” 

He must be very careful coming back,” explained the 






crab. “The water is lighter up here, and if he came up too 
fast he might tumble up and hurt himself and never get 
back. Good-bye and good luck to you.” 

Padraicin was left alone to wait on the rock, and he was 
very tired of eating barnacles before he saw a silvery streak 
coming up from below and the Deep Sea Pravm reap¬ 
peared. 

“The Wisest Crab says you are searciting in the wrong 
direction,” he said. “What comes from above should be 
sought above.” 

“Did he say nothing more?” asked Padraicin. 

“He appeared to think you a very foohsh person,” said 
the prawn. “Now, good-bye, for I fmd it difficult to breathe 
in this high water.” He sank dovm and was out of sight 
almost before Padraicin could thank him. 

Padraicin crawled back over the rocks and felt better as 
he got into the warmer waters. The soft green light was 
cheerful after the darkness of the Great Deep, and when 
he reached the place where the seaweed commence4 to 
grow he had a good meal of it. He was quite himself again 
when he reached his journey’s end and found himself at 
the hole where the Mother of Crabs Hved. 

“Well,” she said when he had told her all about his 
travels, “if you were mistaken in going where you did, I 
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say what I always say, that people are happier making their 
own mistakes.” 

“But how can I seek the Scarlet Lobster above?” asked 
Padraicin. 

“Now that I think of it,” said the Modier of Crabs, “I 
have seen lobsters go up, and as diey never came back I 
presume they were quite satisfied to stay in whatever place 
they reached. They went up in a kind of cage, and were 
enjoying themselves eating decayed codfish.” 

“You make me feel ravenous,” said Padraicin. “I have 
not had anything so nice since I left my pool; nothing but 
tough and watery barnacles were to be found on the rocks 
by the Great Deep. It was indeed a horrible place. If I can 
find a cage like that I will get into it at once.” 

“You may be making another mistake,” said the Mother 
of Crabs. “But I say what I always say, that people are 
always happier making their ovm mistakes. Well, good¬ 
bye to you, and good luck.” 

Padraicin crawled away to his ovm home, and as he 
gained the top of the rock and looked down he smelt a 
delicious smell of decayed codfish and saw at the bottom 
of the pool a large cage such as the Mother of Crabs had 
described. He could see the head of a. cod lying inside it, 
and round it were several lobsters greedily feeding. They 
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were a poor-looking lot of lobsters, he thought; he could 
easily have chased them all away, and had the cod for him¬ 
self. One wretched httle lobster with a misshapen claw 
was eating away as if there were no bigger or better lobsters 
in the world. Padraicin crawled round to see how he could 
get in and share the feast, but even as he did the cage sud¬ 
denly was drawn up out of his sight and he was left looking 
at the marks on the sand where it had rested. 

“How unlucky I am that I did not get here sooner!” he 
said. Those fortunate lobsters are on the way up and will 
see the Scarlet Lobster. They may even become scarlet 
themselves.” He was so depressed that he had to eat a quan¬ 
tity of periwinkles and a starfish to make up for his dis¬ 
appointment. After this he slept soundly and it was not till 
it was dark the next evening that he woke and felt hungry 
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again. To Kis astonishment he smelt the same delicious 
smell and saw the cage again at the bottom of the pool, and 
in it a large piece of fish in the condition he liked best. 
Other lobsters were crawling round and he saw one of 
them climbing to the top and getting inside through a hole. 
Padraicin made haste to follow him lest the bit of fish 
would "be all gobbled up before he could get his share. 
Others followed and soon the cage was quite full of lob¬ 
sters all greedily feeding and ready to fight as soon as the 
fish was finished. But before that happened there was a 
sudden tug that shook them all in a heap and the cage was 
drawn up rapidly through the water. 

The shock was so great that Padraicin had hardly time to 
think, “I am going up; I shall see the Scarlet Lobster,’| 
when he felt the cage leaving the water and he was lifted 
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into some alien element which he could only endure wit 
great discomfort. His sea lungs felt choked and filled with 
air. Many lobsters were struggling over and underneath 
him, but he was too dazed and uncomfortable to nip any 
of them. A lump of seaweed was thrown over them and? 
they huddled together, too frightened to be quarrelsome. 
Padraicin had a sensation of being lifted and shifted and 
thrown down at intervals till at last he found himself with 
the other lobsters lying on a white and shining slab. Sea¬ 
weed was again thrown over them and all was quiet. 

It was a httle time before he recovered enough to make 
out his surroundings and could peer out from the shelter 
of the seaweed. What was his astonishment to see lying on 
la. similar white slab beside him a heap of lobsters and every 
one of them bright scarlet. His excitement was so great 
that it revived him a little and he was able to look closer 
at them when he got a second surprise. Lying close to him 
was the little lobster with the misshapen claw and he was 
bright scarlet like the rest. 

Padraicin was feeling very weak by now, for lobsters 
cannot hve a long time out of water, but he managed to 
crawl nearer and touch the httle lobster with his claw. He 
never stirred, nor did any of the others; their eyes on their 
stalks were fixed and dull, not a feeler moved. It came with 
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a shock to Padraicin that they were none of them aUve. 

**If I must be dead to be a Scarlet Lobster, I would rather 
be black and alive,” he thought. He could not be mistaken; 
those were the lobsters that had gone up in the first cage. 
He could recognise them all though their colour had 
changed, and he moved restlessly, longing to escape. Sud¬ 
denly he felt himself thrust back under the seaweed, and 
all the Scarlet Lobsters were swept away by some unknown 
agency, leaving their slab bare and empty. After that he 
knew nothing till he heard a noise going on over his head. 

Now Padraicin only knew the language of the sea, 
and could not tell that the strange noise was that of people 
talking in the little sea-side shop where he was lying, so I 
must now tell you what happened. 

There was a regatta being held in the bay on whose 
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shores the little town was built. Many visitors had come in 
for the event, and all the Scarlet Lobsters had been bought 
to feed them. Now, at the last moment a lady had come 
in who wanted lobsters for her guests. Padraicin knew 
nothing of all this; he could only tell that there were two 
noises going on over his head, one very loud, the other 
softer and clearer. If he could have understood he would 
have known they were the voices of two women. 

The loud voice said: 

“Indeed, ma’am. I’m sorry, but what with the regatta 
visitors and the Major tearing down the house for lobsters 
for his nephews there isn’t a boiled lobster left.” 

“How very tiresome!” rephed the clearer voice. “We 
have unexpected visitors too, and I particularly wanted 
lobsters. I wonder if I could get them done in time if you 
sent up some of the live ones to the house.” 

“I could send them up at once, if it suited you, and the 
sooner the better; for I’U Just catch Jerry before he’s off. 
Every boy in tovni will be on the shore to see the races.” 

“Yes, send me six and I will tell Cook about them.” 

“Indeed the boiled ones were not very large. Martin said 
they were a poor lot, hardly worth taking. These have just 
come in and are much bigger.” 

“Be sure and send me that big one in the comer,” said 
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the lady. “You will just have time before the boats start.” 

The voices stopped and Padraicin felt himself lifted up 
and throvm on top of some other lobsters in a basket. The 
lump of seaweed was again thrown over diem and in 
another moment he felt a rush of air as they were 
carried along. 

“This must be the end,” he thought, and it would indeed 
have been the end for him if it had not been for an accident. 

The boy with the basket balanced on the handle-bar of 
his bicycle rode rapidly along the sea road, which was only 
divided by a wall from the shore. In his anxiety not to miss 
any movement on the sea he rode looking behind him at 
intervals and so did not see the butcher’s boy, who, like¬ 
wise sent on an errand, had halted and was also looking 
out over the sea wall. There was a dreadful collision and 
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the baskets with which each was laden were hurled over the 
low wall, and meat and lobsters were strewn about the 
sand. On an ordinary occasion blows would have ensued, 
but the time was too short for a batde, and both boys con¬ 
tented themselves with abuse as they scrambled over the 
wall and collected their goods. Everything was hastily 
gathered up and shoved into the baskets, with the excep¬ 
tion of Padraicin, who being on the top had shot further 
out and lay in a shallow pool with the lump of seaweed 
on top of him. If the boys had not been in such a hurry 
he might not have been overlooked, but all turned out 
well for him, even to the luck of falling into shallow water 
where the incoming tide had not yet reached. You will be 
astonished perhaps to hear that if he had fallen into deep 
water at once it would have killed him. His body had 
got so filled with air that a sudden rush of water would 
in fact, have drowned him. Now he lay on his back 
in the pool, and gradually the air he had accumulated 
bubbled out of him, and he recovered as the sea began 
to flow in. 

As soon as the water was deep enough for him to crawl 
away he made for the sea. It was some days before he found 
himself again in waters that he knew, and he was overjoyed 
when at last he reached a pool which was familiar to him, 







and saw the rock under which the Mother of Crabs had 
her hole. 

“Well/* said she when she saw him, “how did you get 
on? Did you meet the Scarlet Lobster? I see you are still 

black.” 

“I made a dreadful mistake in going looking for liim, 
said Padraicin. “How I escaped I cannot tell you, but I saw 
several Scarlet Lobsters and they were none of them aUve. 
If you have to be dead to be scarlet I would radier be alive 

and black.” 

“It has been an experience for you,” said the Mother of 
Crabs, “and I say what I always say, tliat people are happier 
making their ovm mistakes.” 

“I want no more such experiences,” said Padraicin. “I am 
going back to my work in my own pool. I have seen the 




open Sea and die Great Deep and the world above the sea 
and I will now settle down. Latterly I have seen a young 
lady lobster peeping over the rock. She is sensible, domesti¬ 
cated and extremely beautiful. I think I would never be 
lonely if she would come and help me to keep the pool 
tidy. What do you say to that?” 

I say what I always say,” said the Mother of Crabs, who 
was getting sleepy. “People are happier making their own 
mistakes. Good-bye and good luck to you.” 
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EONIN * 



EoNfN was a little boy who lived in Aran on the Big Island. 
His home was a httle out of Kilronan on die shore facing 
die Galway coast, and was quite a comfortable one, for 
Eomn*s father owned a hooker and was well known and 
well thought of in die three islands. Eoruii was not old 
enough to go to the fishing with liis father as yet, for he 
had only just begun to go to school, but he loved the sea 
and was never so happy as when it was fine and liis father 

• This *story was enlarged and translated into Irish by Padraic (5g 
6’Conairc. 
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would take him out in the boat if he was only going out 
for a short time. 

Sorcha his mother did not love the sea, and would never 
set foot in the hooker, but stayed at home minding Una 
the baby and keeping the house ready for Seon, her hus¬ 
band, when he came in tired and wet after a night^s fishing. 
She dreaded die storms that blew in from the Atlantic so 
suddenly, and would sit up half the night if Seon was out 
on the water. 

“ 'Tis no use to be taking on so, woman dear,” said the 
old grandmother, who sat in the warm comer by the fire. 
“We all must get death some time, and we may be taken 
on land as well as on sea. We are all just in God’s hands.” 

“It is as God wills it indeed,” said Sorcha, only in her. 
heart she cried, “Let him be spared to me this long while. 
Mother of God!” And she looked at Eonin and wondered 
how she would bring up the boy without the man to 
help her. 

They were talking like this one evening, waiting for 
Seon to come home, while Eonin was learning his lesson 
for the morrow by the fireside, and he began to wonder 
if he would hear his father coming up the road and giving 
a shout to let them know he was there, or would they carry 
him up in a sail like Seamus Ruadh. He was so relieved 
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when he heard the usual 
call that he threw down 
his book and ran out of 
the house to meet him. 

It was bright moon- 
hght and there was very 
little wind to make a 
noise at sea, but when 
Eonm was Hfted up to 
his father’s shoulder 
above the level of the 
loose stone wall he was 
sure,he heard something 
besides the rattle of the 
pebbles as they were 
drawn back by the receding waves. It sounded like some¬ 
one singing far out in the bay, and as Eonin was very 
fond of singing he sat quite still and hstened till he was 
carried into the house and set down. 

“There is music out on the sea,” he called out to his- 
mother. “Will you not come out and hsten to it? It is 

“God stand between us and harm!” cried his mother, and 
she ran to the door and shut it tight to keep out the sound, 








for every Aran woman knows chat if her son hears the 
mermaids singing he will be drowned in the end. 

“The boats are coming in, and it is some of the men 
singing that he hears,” said Seon, laughing at her. “You 
think too much of those sayings, Sorcha. We are learning 
better than that nowadays.” And he took Una out of her 
cradle to have a look at her, and danced her up and down 
till she screamed with delight. 

“It is what I am always telling her,” said the grand¬ 
mother from her corner; “but indeed you are a good head 
to the house, Seon, and have never grudged me the best 
of tea and sugar or the bit of tobacco.” And she lit her pipe 
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and smoked by the fire while Sorcha set the food out on 
the table. 

It was early in the autumn when Sorcha came back from 
Kilronan saying that the old Protestant clergyman living 
in the Rectory there was ill and not hkely to recover. He 
lived all alone, for liis wife was dead and his daughter 
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married abroad, and tliough he had very few of his own 
congregation he was well known and well liked by all the 
islanders, for he never interfered with anybody and gave 
a good price for the fish. So Sorcha was really sorry when 
she heard the news. 

“And the housekeeper tells me,” she said, “that she 
doesn’t know what she will do at all. The steamer will not 
be back for more than a week, and she has no way of 
sending to Galway to let them know. If the poor gendeman 
dies there will be no one to bury him.” 

“There is a clergyman at Inveren on the mainland,” said 
Seon. “I will go over and fetch him back,” and he glanced 
up at the sky as he spoke. Sorcha glanced too, for she knew 
the weather signs as well as he did, if not better. There 
was not much wind, but the clouds were very high and 
spread in narrow streamers, and there was a noise in the 
air that meant the sea was coming in a heavy swell through 
the sound. 

“There will be no boats from Aran putting out for the 
fishing to-night,” she said. 

“Think if it was myself lying there with no one of my 
own near me,’4said Seon. “It is but nine miles to Cashla; 

I will be back before the storm breaks.” 

So he went down to the quay and hoisted sail for the 
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mainland, while Sorcha went back into die house after she 
watched the hooker out of sight on the first long tack 

eastward. 

The gale sprang up sooner than she expected, a real Aran 
squall, short in duration perhaps but violent enough while 
it lasted. Eorun coming back from school was nearly blown 
ofFhis legs as he met the wind coming over the hill. He was 
astonished not to see his father when he got home. 

“Is he gone out in the hooker?” he asked his mother. 

“He is so!” she said. “God send him home safe to us!” 
She would say no more, but got Eornn his dinner and then 
sat down with some sewing for Una, to keep herself fufftn 
thinking. It was too wild to go out, and Eornn tried to 
start a game of his own in a comer, but it was the longest 
evening he had ever knoivn. His mother sewed silently, 
his granny sat talking to herself by the fire, and Una asleep 
in her cradle was the ordy comfortable one of the lot. He 
was not one bit sorry when his mother put dovm her work 
and said it was time for him to go to bed. 

His bed was in a Httle room just off the hving-room, and 
he could not tell how long he might have slept when he 
was wakened by a sound in the kitchen, and sitting up in 
bed he saw there was a hght still there. He slipped from out 
the bed-clothes noiselessly, and creeping to the door opened 
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it cautiously and peeped through. The turf fire was bum- 
^8 brightly and beside it his grandmother was still sitting. 
On the table was spread his father’s usual supper, and in the 
window was a hghted candle and his mother sitting beside 
it with a look on her face he had never seen before. 

“A great many of the Costellos got their death on the 
sea,” said the grandmother. “My own man always said to 
me, *And isn’t it better than lying on a bed ailing for weeks 
and all the money going out of the house to the doctor?’ ” 
But his mother made no answer except to burst into a fit 
of weeping. Then Eonin crept back and sat on die edge of 
his bed thinking a moment, for he knew that now as the 
only man in the house it was for him to be up and doing 
something. 

Presently he reached for his clothes in the dark and pulled 
them on. 

Seon’s house was better buUt and more comfortable than 
most of the fishermen’s houses in Aran, and the window in 
Eonin’s bedroom could really open and shut. The wind 
was not on that side of the house, and moving carefully 
he slid up the lower sash and chmbed out without die 
women hearing him. He closed the window behind him 
and stood in the htde cabbage-plot. 

The wind had commenced to slacken somewhat, and 
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stars shone out here and there tlirough the racing clouds. 
It was hght enough to see his way to the stone wall wliich 
bounded tlie garden, and once over diat he stood in the 
lane wliich reached to the shore. His skin shoes made no 
noise on the stones and no one knew that he had left the 
house or made any attempt to stop him as he ran towards 
a line of rocks which stretched out black among the surging 
waves. 

Every Aran boy knows about mermaids, and some of 
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them will tell you they have seen them. Eonin had never 
seen a mermaid, but he was a very little boy and his idea 
now was to scramble out to the furthest point of the rocks 
and see if he could find one. If he caught hold of her and 
held her tight she would have to tell him where his father 
was and promise to bring him home safe. So he shd and 
groped his way over the wet stones and sHppery seaweed 
till he reached the furthest rock, a great flat slab fringed 
with brown wrack which rose and fell with the heaving sea. 
But once on the rock and peering into the water a sudden 
chill of disappointment came on Eomn’s soul. There was 
no mermaid to be seen looking up out of the water as he 
had half expected, and he did not know if they would hear 
him if he called out to them. He knelt down on the rock 
and tried to look through the heavy mass of weed. As he 
did so a huge wave swept over the rock entirely submerg¬ 
ing it, and carrying Eonin fighting and struggling for breath 
back with it into the very depths of the sea. 

How far he was falling he could not teU, but after the 
first horrible choking sensation was over he seemed to be 
sinking quite easily through the water till he came with 
a bump on something that heaved and writhed and twisted 
around him with a queer hissing sound. Eomn rolled oif it 
and found himself lying on a broad ledge of rock with a 
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huge conger eel coiled on it staring at him. 

“Now who have I here?" said the conger, when he had 

recovered a little from the shock. 

“God and Mary save you,” said Eonin, “and it s little 

manners you have not to give me the greeting.” 

“Where would I get manners,” said the conger, “hving 
in this backward place? The People of the Sea do not care 
much for my society, and if it were not for the Fox Sharks 
and the Sword-fish I would have no one to associate with. 
But who are you, and where do you come from?” 

“I am Eonrn, the son of big Seon Costello,” said Eonm, 
“and I live on the Strand road a little way from Kilronan.” 

“I know big Seon the fisherman,” said the conger. “In¬ 
deed he is well known in all the seas of Aran. When I was 
a little fellow only a foot and a half long he caught me in 



his net and threw 
me back into the 
water/ Grow a bit 
more/ he said, ‘be¬ 
fore I catch you 
again/ A meaner 
man would have 
used me for bait. I 
have always had a 
sreat wish for Seon 

O 

ever since dien 
and I am pleased 
to see his son, 
and you may tell him that I am ten feet long, and can bite 
through a man’s hand. I am not like the Uttle yellow congers 
of the sand. I think he would be a proud man if he could 
catch me now.” And he uncoiled himself to show his length 
and bared his teedi for Eornn to admire. He was indeed a 
magnificent rock conger, nearly black on his upper side 
and paler underneath and with a huge fm running nearly 
the whole length of his back, but Eomn could not admire 
him as he was meant to do, because at die mendon of his 
father the tears came into his eyes and he could see nothing. 

“I may never tell my father anything about you.” he 
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sobbed. “He has never reached home to-night, and it was 
trying to find where he is that I came to be here. 

“Tell me all about it,” said the conger, coiling himself 
up again to hsten. “Since the Fox Shark and the Sword-fish 
went to Iniskea for the whaling I have had no one to talk 
to, for the People of the Sea do not come to see me as they 
might, and though I am seldom hungry, I am often lonely.” 

So Eonin told him how he had gone out to find a mer¬ 
maid. and how a big wave had swept the rock and sucked 
him under. 

“I have no great opinion of the mermaids,” said the 
conger when Eomn had told him the whole story. “They 
are too interfering and too fond of coming between an 
honest fish and his food. Telling the hake where I am lying 
indeed! A conger has to get on in the world as well as 
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another. I would be living on jellyfish if they had their own 
way. If the mermaids have got your father, and from what 
I know of them I think it very likely, why, then, I am sorry 
for the decent man.” 

“If you think he is widi them, could you take me to 
them?” said Eonm. 

“I can show you where they hve,” said the conger, “but 
more than that I cannot promise, for the truth is we are 
not friends at all. They think too much of themselves with 
their songs and their golden combs for their hair. It’s very 
little cause they have for pride to my mind,” he went on. 
“Have they tails hke mine or teeth like mine? Is there one 
of diem could crunch a lobster as I can? Could they swing 
themselves out of a boat if they were caught, by grasping 
the gunwale with the end of their tails? Not they! How¬ 
ever, since you want to see them I will take you down, for 
they live lower down than I do, and I would be glad to do 
a service to the son of big Seon the fisherman.” 

So he flattened the great fin that ran from his head to his 
tail and told Eonin to put his arms around his neck and 
stretch himself along his back, and when he was setded 
firmly the conger shot head first off the rock and dived 
downwards with a beautiful swift motion.' 

They landed at last on a bed of the most beautiful white 



sand Eonm had ever seen. There were beautiful seaweeds 
of various colours growing here and there, and aU kinds o 
shining sheUs. A good many fish were swimmmg about, 
but they fled at the sight of the conger. Eonin was 

getting used to the strange green light 
of the sea and could distinguish every¬ 
thing quite clearly. Around the sands 
great rocks towered up, and in the rocks 
were caves from one of which came a 

sound of very sweet singing. 

“If you go straight in there,” said the 

conger, pointing with his side fin at this 

cave, “you 
will find them 
at their antics. 
And do you 
put a bold face 
on you, and 
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ask for what you want, and do not give in to them, or 
let them put upon you. I am sorry I cannot go in with 
you, but I would not give them the satisfaction of fmding 
me here. S o now g oodr:b.yg, an d I wish you luck .” 

He shot off up through the water, and Eonm was left 
alone. He felt a littl e scared, especially after what the conger 
had said about the mermaids, but the singing inside the 
cave was so sweet it drew him towards it, and at last he took 
courage to enter. 

He found himself in a great hall formed out of the rock. 
It was not dark as he had thought a cave would be, but ht 
with the pale green light that seemed to represent dayhght 
under the water. The floor was of shining sand and the roof 
seemed made of masses of floating seaweed through which 
the fish came darting. 

But Eonm could look at nothing but the mermaids. 
There were a great many of them, and some of them were 
floating and swimming about pretending to chase the fish, 
while the rest were gathered in a group singing the song 
that had attracted him in. They stopped as he stood at the 
entrance, and turned and looked at him, and he thought 
they could not be as unkind as the conger had made out, 
for they had very sweet faces though their long hair was 
of a strange greenish golden colour and they had long tails 
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like a fish, covered, with silver scales. They gathered round 
Eonin, smiling and holding out their hands, and then he 
saw that there was one who seemed taller than the others 
seated on a rock at the end of the hall. She was leaning her 
head on her hand as if thinking, and when she raised it he 
saw she was more beautiful and that she wore a band of 
sliining stones around her head. She looked up and beck¬ 
oned with her hand, and the other mermaids lifted Eonin 
and bore him swiftly through the water to where she sat. 

“You are very welcome, Eonin, son of big Seon the 







































fisherman,” said the mermaid of the rock. “Now, what 
have you con^^seeking?” 

“TheTig conger said that my father might be with you,” 
said Eomn, when he had recovered from his astonishment 
at finding they knew who he was. “But I do not think you 
would harm him,” he added. 

The Conger does not like us because we do not allow 
him or the Sword-fish or the Fox Shark to kill more of the 
People of the Sea than is necessary, but it is true that your 
father is with us.” 


I must see him and tell liim that my modier is waiting 
for him, anii.€i7h^gjierui^ comes..homed' 

“I will take you to see him,” said the mermaid, “but you 
must tell me first, are you a brave boy?” 

“I am a very brave boy,” said Eonin. “I go down through 
the Fairies’ Gap to the well in the dusk of the evening if 
my mother wants water for die house, and there are bigger 
boys than I am in Aran who will not do that.” 

“That is well,” said the mermaid; “and now you may 
come with me.” 


She took him in her arms and swam swifdy with him 
across the cave and out info die space beyond till they came 
to anodier ridge of rocks thickly covered with brown weed. 
She set Eonm on the top of this and told him to look over. 
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There was another stretch of sand at the foot of the ridge, 
and there Eonin saw his father lying as if asleep. His head 
was resting on one arm and his body rocked sHghtly with 
the motion of the water. 

“Can I not go and wake him?” asked Eonm. “He would 
be terribly vexed to be lying there asleep and my mother 
wanting him at home.” 

“No,” said the mermaid, “you may not wake him.” 

“Will you not let him go back, and we all of us wanting 
him so bad? My mother will lose her hfe if you will not 
let him go.” 

“There is a rule of life under the sea as well as on the 
land,” said the mermaid, “and I may not let him go for 
the asking. But if you will stay with us and take his place, 
we may let him go back.” 

A terrible dread came over Eonm at the thought of 
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staying down at the bottom of the 
sea and never going home to his 
mother and Una again, and all he could say for the 
moment was, “Is that the way it is?” 

“That is the way, and no other way,” said the mermaid. 

“Then I will stay,” said Eomn with a great sob, “for I 
am not big enough to take out the hooker, and there will 
be no head to the house if my father does not go home. 
But I will be terribly lonesome away from them all.” The 
tears came into his eyes and he would have burst out crying 
only he remembered he had said he was brave. 

“See,” said the mermaid, “your father is no longer 
there.” And when he looked there was nothing but the 
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sand to be seen. Then she placed her hand over his heart 
and it was so cold that he felt the chiU right through his 
body, and she kissed him on the forehead till his life on land 
faded out of his mind, and he forgot his home and his 
people and was as gay and happy as if he had never thought 
of missing them. 

So he went back to the cave with the mermaid, and the 
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other mermaids crowded around him and made a great 
fuss over him, and presently they started a great game of 
hide-and-seek with him till he was quite tired out, when 
th^y put him to bed on a couch made of sea-moss and 
sang till he fell asleep. 

The days passed by, though you could only tell night 
from day by the green hght becoming darker and hghter. 
There was no sun or moon or stars to be seen, and indeed 
Eonm had forgotten all about them. Soon he could swim 
and float quite well, but if the mermaids wished to take 
him any distance they put him astride a huge codfish so 
that he might keep up with them easily. He soon found 
that they were not always playing or singing but had quite 
a lot to do, tidying up the rock-pools after a storm, looking 
after the fishes and seeing that the smaller ones were not 
oppressed by the bigger. By the law of the sea every fish 
may kill what will keep him ahve, but if any kill for the 
sake of killing, the mermaids must prevent them. They told 
him that the Fox Shark, the Sword-fish and the Conger 
would kill all they could if they were not prevented, and 
the Fox Shark and Sword-fish would even join together 
to hunt the whales. 

When the mermaids went to tidy the rock-pools they 
always took Eonm with them, and he wotild help them 
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to clear away the tom seaweed and see that the anemones 
and sea-urchins were fast on their rocks, and play with the 
httle red rock-fish. But sometimes they had somediing to 
do of which they never spoke to him; he only knew ^lat 
a great many would go off together and be away for quite 
a long time, and when they came back they did not care to 
play the games they usually amused him with, but sang the 
songs that always made him feel sad, though he could not 
tell why. But he was never left quite alone until the day 
after a great storm had been raging overhead for many 
hours. He thought they would have had a great expedition 
round the pools seeing what damage, had been done, but 
instead they told him he must play by himself for a while, 
as they must all go away and could not take him where they 
were going. 

He did as he was told and tried to amuse himself playing 
with the shells that lay about the sand, but it was dull work 
all alone, and presently he strayed out of the cave on to the 
stretch of sand outside. Something dark shot through the 
water overhead, and presently the big conger landed be¬ 
side him. Eonih had no recollection of anything that 
had happened before the mermaid kissed him, so he only 
looked at the conger wondering who he was and what had 
brought him. 
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“Well, and how do you get on with them?” said the 
conger, who as we know had no manners. 

Eornn only looked at him in a puzzled way. “Do you 
mean the mermaids? he said. “They are all away some¬ 
where.” 

“There is a big wreck off the Hag’s Head,” said the 
conger, and they have all gone off to look after the 
drowned sailors. I have not often a good word for them, 
but I like to be just, and I will say this, they show every 
respect and care for the drowned. It is only when you are 
ahve that they torment you. But are you content to be 
here, and do you never think of going back to your home?” 

“What is home?” asked Eornn. “I live here, and I play 
with the fishes and the shells and I help the mermaids to 
settle the pools after a storm. I do not know of any other 
kind of hfe.” A 

“I see they have been playing their tricks with you,” 
said the conger, “but I know a cure for that, and I will 
fetch it straight away, for indeed J Jiave coia e-to 
you on a matter of some i mportance . Now do not stir 
IrbnTthis'tfll I come back.” 

And he shot up through the water, leaving the boy star¬ 
ing after him. He was gone some httle time, and Eornn 
wondered if he was really coming back; but he stayed 
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where he was, for he wanted to ask more about the wreck 
and the drowned sailors, and if that was where the mer¬ 
maids went when they would not take him with them. 

By and by he saw the conger shooting swiftly down¬ 
wards. He carried something in his mouth. 

“Take this bit of seaweed out of my mouth and eat it.” 
he told Eomn. 

It was reddish-brown with notched edges and had a salt 
taste. As Eonin chewed it he suddenly knew it was “dulsk” 
or dry seaweed he was eating, and the memory of the life 
he used to lead on land came back to him. He could see his 
home standing back a little from the road, and the fields 
covered with grey slabs of stone, and the little wliite cabins 
of Kilronan in the distance. He remembered his mother 
and father and little sister, and his granny who sat always 
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in her comer near the fire, the hooker lying beside the 
quay and the sunlight shining on the water. An immense 
grief and a longing to be back again came over him. 

“Do you remember where you came from?” asked the 
conger, eyeing him curiously. But Eomn could not speak, 
his heart was so full. 

“It is what I came to talk to you about,” said the conger, 
“for there is no peace or rest for the dwellers among the 
rocks of Aran. Day and night men are searching with poles 
and grappling-irons till the congers are driven from their 
homes and dare not return. And it is not alone the rocks of 
Inishmore they search, but the congers of Inishmaan and 
Inisheer have the same complaint. And so it came into my 
mind that it is you they are seeking, and you must go back 
if we are to have any life at all.” 

“How will I go back?” said Eonin. “Now that I remem¬ 
ber, I have a terrible wish to go home.” 

“I will carry you on my back,” said the conger, “and 
leave you on the very rock you fell in off, if you will put 
your arms round my neck and hold on tight.” 

But a sudden fear came over Eonin. “I said I would stay 
here instead of my father,” he cried, “and so I cannot go. 
He would come back himself if he knew I had gone back 
on my word, and my mother could not do without liim. 
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So I mu5t stay with the mermaids.” 

He cried bitterly, for the more he remembered die harder 

it was not to go. 

“You have very inconvenient nodons,” said the conger. 
“And if this is your decision, the congers may leave Aran, 
for there will be no end to this searching. When they call 
out to your father that it is useless to go on, and to give up, 
he cries out he will search all his hfe. Who knows how far 
we shall be driven? The rocks of Inishkea may be as fine and 
as swarming with fish as the Fox Shark tells me, but they 
will not be the rocks of Ajran, or the place where I was 
bom. There is but one thing now that I can think of doing, 
and I do not think it can be any harm. We must go out to 
Skerdmore and consult the Great Gi;ey Seal who fives there. 
He says he is a cousin of the mermaids and is sometimes 
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taken for them. He may be able to tell us some way of 
getting over the difficulty.” 

“There can be no harm in that,” said Eornn. “If you will 

take me on your back I will go with you, for it is a long 
way to Skerdmore.” 

Then the conger flattened the fm on his back and Eonin 


lay along it and put his arms round the conger’s neck and 
away they shot through the water. They went very fast, 
but it was a long way to Skerdmore, and Eonin’s arms 
began to ache from holding on so tightly, when they rose 
suddenly to the surface of the sea. Then he saw they had 
reached a tiny island with a great many rocks showing on 
one side of it, and on one of these was lying a great grey 
seal. He was not at all hke the httle spotted seals which 

feet long and had a 
girth in proportion. He was of a yellowish-grey colour 
with irregular spots and blotches of a darker grey. He was 
basking in the sun on the rock, amusing himself by hfting 
his head and uttering a kind of mournful bellow. He was 
quite alone, as he would not herd with the smaller seals who 
at this time were taking up their quarters in the caves. 

The conger hooked his tail round a point of the rock, and 
Eomn scrambled up on to it. 

We have come to consult your Honour on a difScult 


come around Aran, for he was eight 
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point,” said the conger very politely, for he knew the Grey 
Seal could have bitten him in two, “and we hope that you 
will give us the benefit of your great wisdom and learning. 
Here is a little boy who has been living with the mermaids 
in order to release his father, and now he would like to 
go home himself if he could do so without breaking his 
promise.” 

“The mermaids are distant relations of mine,” said the 
Grey Seal, raising himself on his two front flippers. “We 
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are both musical and you may have heard me singing. I 
should not care to annoy them at the request of a mere 
conger. Why should this little boy want to go home?” 

“It is because I have remembered my home and my 
mother and my father,” said Eonm, “and all the things I 
used to do on land. My mother will have no one to get 
in the water for the house, or to be running in when my 
father is away at the fishing. But I would not vex the mer¬ 
maids or go unless they would let me.” 

“We all know,” said the conger, “that there are a great 
deal too many boys in this world, and that they are good 
for very little except to throw stones at the seals and dis¬ 
turb them by splashing round the rocks, but there is more 
at stake in this matter than you might think. The fate of all 
the congers of Aran depends on his going home. We have 
no rest or peace while they are searching for him, and if- 
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we are driven away we shall no longer be able to listen 
to the lovely music which you make on the summer 
nights.** 

“I see, I see,” said the Grey Seal, greatly pleased. “Since 
you like my voice I should be sorry if you had no oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing it. But it will not be easy for him to win 
his release. There is a rule of Ufe under the sea as well as on 
land, and they may not let him go for the asking.’* 

“What am I to do?” asked Eonin. 

“You will have to find out what they want most in the 
world,” said the Grey Seal, “and then you will have to give 
it to them. How you will do diis I cannot tell you, but 
that is what must be done.” 

Eonin’s heart sank, for he could not think how he could 
accomplish such a task, but the conger thanked the seal 
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profusely and asked Eomn to get on his back again. 

“I am always pleased to help anyone who appreciates 
music,’* said the Grey Seal. “Now I am going to practise 
a little, and you may stay and Hsten.” 

“If it were for myself I would ask nothing better,” said 
the conger, “but I must get this child back before the mer¬ 
maids return from the Hag’s Head. I will come another 
time and Hsten to you.” 

They left the seal on his rock bellowing most dismally 
and made all speed back to the mermaids’ cave. The night 
had fallen and with all their haste the mermaids were there 
before them, so that when they reached the entrance they 
heard them singing softly inside. 

“Now do you go in,” said the conger, “and keep your 
wits about you and do not fail me, for it would break my 
heart to Hve even as far off as Inishbofin. I will wait behind 
the rocks here to see what happens.” 

Eonrn slowly went in, wondering what he should say 
and how he would get them what they wanted most in 
the world even if he could fmd it out. They were all seated 
round the cave and none of them playing, but singing so 
sad an air that it brought the tears to his eyes. The mermaid 
who always sat at the end on the rock beckoned to him, 
and when he reached her she Hfted him up on to her lap. 
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“Now, Eonm,” she said, “tell me aU that is in your 
heart.” 

Eonln laid his head against her breast and told her all 

that had happened since they left him alone. 

“I have a sore longing to get home,” he said, when he 
had finished his story, “and so will you please tell me what 
you want most in the world and I will try and get it 

for you.” 

The mermaid looked very thoughtful and then she 
signed to the others, who all stopped singing and gathered 

round her. 

“Now I will tell you, Eonm,” she said, “when there is 
a wreck on the coast we go to look after those that may 
be drowned, and we sing to them that they may rest 
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peacefully until they are called from our care. We know 
a great many songs, both gay and sad, but to-night we 
need one that we have tiever heard or learned. Can you 
sing us a song that we do not know?” 

Then Eonin thought of all the songs he had ever heard 
and he sang them the songs the fishermen sing when the 
boats are coming in, or when they are raising the nets or 
hauling at the ropes, but the mermaids shook their heads 
and looked sorrowful and said they knew all those. 

“It will be some English song you are wanting,” he cried, 
“and I have no EngHsh.” 

“No, no,” they cried, “it is not that we want at all,” 

Then Eornn suddenly bethought him of a song they could 
never have heard, for when his mother sang it she shut the 
door tight to keep out the sound of the sea. She sang it 
always to put Una to sleep and he knew it well. He lifted 
up his voice and sang, “Oh, little head of gold. Oh, candle 

of the house-” and they listened without a word till he 

came to the very end. 

“That is the song we want!” they all cried when he had 
fmished, “and now we will show you why we want it. 

They swam with him to another part of the cave, and 
there, lying asleep on a bed made of the softest sea-moss, he 
saw a tiny child, not much bigger than Una and with golden 
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curls shining against the dark green weed. 

“We knew no song that she would have cared to hear, 

they said; “but now you have taught us one. You have 
earned your release, though we are sorry to lose you.” 

The tallest mermaid hfted him on to her lap again and 
she placed her hand on his heart and kissed him on the lips, 
but this time her lips and her hands were so warm that he 
felt the warmth right through his body, and when she had 
done that she looked him in the eyes and smiling said: 

“Now all that has happened shall be as though it has 
never happened, and the conger shall take you to the very 
rock you feU in off.” 

They called the conger in, and he swam in doing his best 
to look good, for he knew they had no great opinion of him, 
and he wondered if Eomn had been successful. When he 
knew that he was to take him home his delight knew no 
bounds, and he span round and round to show how pleased 
he was till they all felt quite giddy and told him he should 
not have as much as a sprat to eat if he did not stop. Then 
he calmed down, and they placed Eomn on his back when 
they had all said good-bye, and stood waving their hands 
and singing while he shot up out of sight with his burden. 

“I too will say good-bye,” said the conger when Eonin 
had scrambled offhis back on to the rock. “I must now go 
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and tell the other congers the great news that you are back 
and that there will be no more searching of the rocks. I 
will have great honour among them, for few of them 
would do what I have done this day and face both the mer¬ 
maids and the Grey Seal. And mind you tell your father I 
am ten feet long and can bite through a man’s hand. I think 
he will be proud to hear of me again.” 

“We will go fishing for you together,” cried Eonin, and 
the conger waved his side fm and sank down through the 
water. 

Eonin found himself alone lying on the rock, and as he 
looked round and saw the famihar scene his Hfe under the 
sea faded out of his mind and he could not quite tell why 
he was on the rock or what had brought him there. The 
sun had risen and the storm had passed over. The sky was 
quite clear and the sun shining, and except that the sea was 
still rather rough there was no trace of a gale. He stood up 
and saw a hooker running into the harbour and knew it 
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for his father’s boat. By running quickly he reached the 
quay as it came alongside, and in it was his father safe and 
sound and another man in the stern wrapped in a dark 
overcoat. 

“What brings you out here at this hour, Eonrn?” said 
his father, for it was still very early. “But since you are here, 
run home with a message from me, for I must show this 
gentleman the way to the Rectory. Tell your mother we 
could not get out of Cashla the way the wind was, and that 
that was the delay, for I am sure she was uneasy.” 

Eonin ran back hard and met his mother on the pathway, 
for she too had seen the hooker. . / ,. / ^ ^ 

How did you get out without my seeing you?” she 
asked, bewildered, when he had given the message; but she 





was too happy to scold, and he ran on in, not quite sure 
of how it had happened himself. 

Sometimes when he is making up a story for Una it all 
comes back to him, and he tells it to her, while she listens 
with great attention, sucking her thumb the while. But he 
can get no one else to beheve him when he says he has 
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talked with the Great Grey Seal at Skerdmore. 
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THE ELEPHANT 
THAT WAS LATE 





Father Christmas was getting ready for his great annual 
drive right across Europe before the sun rose on Christmas 
Day. He was already in his scarlet coat with the white fur 
trimmings and was pulling on his high boots, but I am 
sorry to say that he had not his usual jolly smile, for he was 
glad and sad and rather upset all at once, and being all three 
together is such an uncomfortable mixture that there was 
every excuse for him. 

He was glad because after all the trouble the Authorities 










































































































































It was all rather a worry, and he felt sure tliat mistakes 
would occur. So as soon as his boots were on and his 

1 ' 

7 ^ hoed pulled over his eyes, he stood up and began to 
shout, “Come on! Come on! You’ll be late if you don’t 
hurry!” to a whole queue of toys who were waiting to be 


packed on the sleigh. 

The Authorities were doing their best to regulate them, 
for it was liigh time for him to be getting off, but there 
was a good deal of confusion and crowding as you can 
imagine. 
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There was one very expensive toy which refused to mix 
in the scramble. It was a very large and beautifully made 
elephant. His coat imitated with wonderful accuracy the 
texture of the real elephant hide; he could walk when 
wound up and wave his trunk and sway his head from side 
to side, and he had arrived in a fme cardboard box with 
gold lettering on the outside. Somehow or another in the 
confusion he had got out of his box and could not find it 
again, and he was suffering from a dent in his side which 
was very uncomfortable. When Father Christmas went on 
calling “Hurry, hurry, or I shall go without you!” he re¬ 
fused to hasten in the least, though all the other toys were 
running for fear they should be left behind. 

“Don’t you want to come?” said a httle tin engine that 
the elephant was sure could only have cost elevenpence- 
halfpenny. “If you don’t come with us you will be put on 
the Scrap-heap with the cast-off toys. No one wants any 
more toys after Christmas. It would be a pity if such a fine 
elephant as you are did not go where you are expected. 

But the elephant was annoyed at a httle tin engine like 
that presuming to speak to him at all, much less threatening 
him with the Scrap-heap, and would not even answer. Out¬ 
side all was bustle and the sleigh was loaded to its utmost 
capacity. All the cheapest toys were just as carefully packed 
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as the dear ones, for Father Christmas knows they are just 
as much appreciated in the homes they go to, and often 


give more pleasure. 

Just as he was starting they called out that there was a 

very magnificent elephant left behind. 

“I can’t stop for any elephant that chooses to be late,” 
shouted Father Christmas. “It will take me all my time to 
get through my rounds, with the reindeer so out of condi¬ 
tion.” And he drove off as fast as the very fat reindeer 
could go. 

“ We are afraid you will have to go into the Scrap-heap,” 
said the Authorities very sternly to the elephant. 

“Perhaps he has some explanation of liis conduct to give,” 
said one of them, who had only been newly appointed, and 



The elephant was so frightened at the idea of being put 

on the Scrap-heap that tears of gum were rolling down his 
trunk. 

* 

I will tell you,” he sobbed; “though I would not say 
it to a little tin engine like the one who spoke to me. I have 
got a d^t in my side which interferes with my machinery, 
so that I cannot hurry. But please do not put me on the 
Scrap-heap till I have seen a little more of the world.” 

“There is certainly some excuse for you,” said the 
Authority. “I might be able to arrange something. Have 
you got the box you were sent in?” 

“My box has got lost,” sobbed the elephant. “That is 
how I have got this dreadful dent in my side. I do not mind 
telhng you all about it, but I do not care to be addressed 
by tin engines in that familiar fashion.” 
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“You must learn not to despise tin engines,” said the 
Authority. "It will complicate matters very much if you 
have not got your box, because we shall not know where 
to send you. It may have got packed up on the sleigh.” 

“The Authorities must be to blame for that,” said the 
elephant. *‘It wasn’t my fault, I am sure.” 

“Authorities are never to blame,” said the newly ap¬ 
pointed one. “I think, however, I can settle the matter 
without bringing you before them. Mistakes will occur 
sometimes.” 

The elephant dried up his tears of gum with the tip of 
his trunk, to hear what was to be done. 

“It is unfortunate you cannot hurry,” said the Authority 
after consideration, “because you will need to hurry a great 
deal. But I vnU strap a pair of wings on you that will carry 
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you better than your own legs, for you will have a long 
journey, I am afraid. You will have to catch up with Father 
Christmas and ask him to find a home for you. If he cannot 
do this, you will have to go on the Scrap-heap. Toys go 
out of fashion so quickly we have to send out new ones 
every year.’’ 

Now the elephant was all anxiety to be off, but he 
thanked the Audiority suitably, for his manners were good 
though haughty. He was given a map with a route marked, 
and a pair of wings that were warranted to fly safely, and 
off he started. ’ 

“At all the stops you will find a Cliristmas fairy who will 
give you any information you want. Remember you must 
get a home, or-’’ called out the Authority, but the ele¬ 

phant was so glad to be off that he did not reply; only he 
said to himself: 

“An elephant hke me will have no difficulty in finding a 
home. Even if I have a dent in my side I can walk, if not 
very fast, and I can move my trunk up and down. All I 
need is to be carefully wound up.” 

He found his wings very comfortable and he flapped his 
way through the frosty air. It was a beautiful clear cold 
night with the sky full of stars, and he could see the fields 
white with snow, and lakes which were frozen, and dark 
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patches where trees grew, all seeming to pass swiftly under¬ 
neath him. Father Christmas had had a good start and he 
could not see him ahead, but presently he came to the first 
stop marked on his map and he saw that it was in the middle 

of a great forest. 

There was a clearing, and in the middle of it was a little 
two-storied house with a quaint overhanging roof and a 
light showing in one of the lower windows. He landed in 
front of it and saw the Christmas fairy waiting for him. 







“I have just had word about you,” said the fairy, “but 
I am very much afraid there will be no place for you here, 
though I will do what I can. First of all, look in at the 
window.” 

He led the elephant to the hghted window on the ground 
floor, and they looked in at a Httle room barely enough 
furnished, but with a httle fir tree planted in a barrel in 
the centre. A man and a woman were busy decorating the 
tree with streamers of coloured paper, and hanging oranges 
and apples on the branches. Round the foot of the tree were 
placed some parcels with the Christmas gifts; not very 
many or very grand, but enough to cover the top of the 
barrel. 

“You see,” said the Christmas fairy, “there is no room 
for you round the stem and you are too big to be hung 
from the branches. Besides, you are late. They have finished 
dressing the tree.” 

The man and woman stood back, looking at their work, 
and then the man fetched a rough screen from the comer 
and placed it so that the tree would not be seen till the 
proper time came. 

“They have finished, and as I said before, there is no 
place for you there,” said the fairy. “But you have still a 
chance. I will show you to the children in their dreams, 





and if they wish for you you may stay. 

“It is a very poor little place for an elephant like me, 
thought the elephant; and indeed it was only a forester s 
cottage. “However, I had better say nothing and I will do 
my best to amuse the children. As I have a dent in my side 
it might be as well to get settled somewhere.” 

“You must come upstairs with me,” said the fairy, “and 
if you stand in a dark comer and show what you can do I 
will make the children see you in their dreams. Let us fly 
in through the window above.” 



It was a bare little room too, and nothing much in it 
besides the three little beds where the children were fast 
asleep, ready to dream of the tree they would dance round 
to-morrow. 



you would kindly wind me up,” said the eleph 


ant 
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when tliey were safely in a dark comer, “I flatter myself 
you will be surprised when you watch me.” 

As soon as this was done he waved his trunk up and down 
and wagged his head from side to side and moved his legs 
as if walking, though radier stiffly on account of the dent. 
It was really a great performance, and when the children 
began to roll restlessly in their beds he felt sure he was im¬ 
pressing them. Presently there was a sob and a gurgle and 
finally a scream from all three, and the man and woman 
came rushing up the narrow staircase. 

“You are invisible,” said the fairy to the elephant. “Stay 
quiet and see what happens.” 

The elephant stayed quiet, for his machinery had run 
down. He was relieved to hear he was invisible when the 
man and woman rushed into the room. 

“Whatever is the matter, children?” cried the woman. 
As she spoke in a language you might not understand, I 
will translate it. 


“Mother, Mother,” they sobbed, “we have had such a 
terrible dream. A great grey beast stood at the foot of our 
beds and waved a long arm up and down, and shook its 
head at us and danced. It had two long teeth and a great 
mouth and we felt sure it might eat us up!” 


“It was only a nightmare,” said their mother. “There is 
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no beast of any kind here. Do you think we would let such 
an animal near you? Now He down and sleep sound till 

to-morrow.’* 

“Too much plum-cake and sweets, said their father. I 
told you how it would be.” 

“Never in the world!” said the mother. My children 
are not gluttons! I will not have it said of them. It was just 
a Utde excitement.” 

“Would all three of them have seen this monster if their 
stomachs had not been deranged?” cried the father, and he 
was getting quite angry when his wife pointed to the beds 
where the children were now falling asleep again, and they 
went out on tiptoe. 

“Come away, come away!” said the Christmas fairy. “I 
see you will have to go on to the next stop. I wish you 
better luck there.” 

The elephant flew away rather sadly, but the air was so 
clear and cold once he got away from the forest, and the 
stars shone so brightly that his spirits rose as he went along 
and he comforted himself with the thought that even if 
he had stayed in the forester’s cottage, they would have 
been unable to appreciate him. He now came to a region 
where there were great mountains sheeted with ice, and 
valleys and slopes covered with frozen snow. 


“The stop should be somewhere about here,” said he, 
looking at the map, and he was so absorbed in finding his 
way that he grazed the top of a mountain and broke one 
of liis legs. He did not feel any pain, because elephants that 
are wound up can only be hurt in their feelings, but he was 
worried because he knew he would now have to walk on 
three legs, as the fourth would double up if he stood on 
it, and he feared it might be a dreadful drawback to his 
finding a home. However, he came in sight of a valley 
where there were several large houses brightly fit up. 
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Though he did not know it, he had come to a place where 
people came to amuse themselves with winter sports, and 
die houses were hotels where people were dancing late on 
Christmas eve. It was the stop, and sure enough when he 
flew down he found the Christmas fairy waiting for him, 
“You look rather battered,” remarked he, “but I will do 
the best I can for you. He led him into a small room in 
the nearest hotel where a whole lot of large dolls were lying 
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on the tables and couches. Balloons and streamers were 
hanging in bunches from the walls, and through a doorway 
dance music and the sound of many voices could be heard. 

“Now I must leave you, but I shall be just outside if you 
want me,” said the fairy, unstrapping his wings. “Just lie 
down here among the dolls and wait.” 

The elephant had not long to wait before two attendants 
entered the room and began to gather up the dolls. 

“Here is a toy that has got in by mistake,” said one. 

“Someone might like him instead of a doll,” said the 
other. “I see he winds up. Just see what he does when 
started.” 

He was Hfted and wound up. All went well as long as he 
had only to wave his trunk and wag his head, but when it 
came to walking the poor elephant could only hobble and 
fall over on his side while the wheels went on whirring 
inside and his sound legs kicked in the air. The attendants 
laughed, and indeed he was a comical sight. 

Uoken!” said the first attendant. “Leave him there; 
they want the dolls in the ballroom.” And they carried off 
the dolls, leaving the elephant kicking till his machinery 
ran down. 

“Here are your wings,” §aid the Christmas fairy, bending 
over him. “They do not want you here and I must start 
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you on your way, for time is flying. Don’t be downcast, I 
have an idea that all will be well with you yet.” 

These words cheered the elephant, and he wanted cheer¬ 
ing badly, for his feelings had been hurt by the attendants* 
laughter. He saw that the next stop was a good way off 
and that he would have to cross a narrow sea, but his wings 
carried him well and he consoled himself with the thought 
that there would be nothing to knock against. 

It was still very clear and bright widi starhght. He cofuld 
see the pale gleam of the sea as he flew over it, anu dy 
objects moving on it which were steamers and ships mak¬ 
ing for home as fast as diey could. He was soon across, for 


the sea here was not very wide, and he flew steadily on till 
he came to a great city which seemed a blaze of light after 
die dark countryside. The stop was outside the city, where 
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rows of little bungalow s each in its little garden stood on 
either side of a broad road. In front of one of these he saw 
his landing-place. 

“Now I am very sorry/’ said the fairy who met him. 
“I have orders to bring you in here for a moment, though 
I am afraid there is no vacancy for you. The child in diis 
house is getting the very Thing he wishes for most in the 
World for his Christmas present. Only to cheer you up I 
can tell you that it is not so long ago that Father Christmas 
left it, and you will probably soon overtake him. Come, 
let us have a look in through this window.” 

The elephant and the fairy went through the garden to 
a window at the side where a faint light was showing. In¬ 
side they could see a small room nearly filled by the bed in 
which a little boy was lying asleep. There was a shaded fight 
on a chest of drawers, and they could see that the boy had 
made ready for the morning by hanging up one of his 
father’s golf stockings. 

It was filled quite full too, and sticking out of the top the 
elephant saw the little tin engine that had spoken to him 
at the beginning of my story. He was so taken aback at the 
sight that he toppled off the window-sill, breaking the end 
of his trunk. Now when he waved it the end would just 
waggle in the air, and tears of gum rolled down his cheeks 
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as he thought how absurd he would look now if he was 
wound up, 

“Don’t cry so dreadfully,” said the Christmas fairy. “It 
is true you will have to go on, but I have an idea you will 
meet Father Christmas himself at the next stop. I know he is 
sorry for all you have gone through.” 

Who will want me?” wept the elephant. “I am now so 
battered I am only fit to be laughed at. I will never think 
myself too grand to speak to a little tin engine again.” 
That is right, said the fairy. “If you have not improved 

4 

in your appearance, you have in your feelings, and I know 
that will be taken into consideration. Now lose no time in 
starring or you may indeed be too late.” 

Away the elephant flew, for he did not want to be too 
late again. He saw he would have to cross another sea, but 












the stop was marked quite close to die other side of that. 
When he reached it he saw an old-fashioned squarely built 
house of stone standing on the side of a hill overlooking a 
lake. A wood of beech and sycamore sheltered it, and it 
looked what it was, a comfortable, peaceful place where 
a man who led an anxious and responsible life might take 
a holiday. Though it seemed so quiet and remote among 
the hills it was not really far from a city, the glow of whose 
lights could be seen at the foot of the mountains. Candles 
were set lighted in the windows of some cottages by die 
lakeside, and the elephant paused, for he saw no fairy to 
direct him and he was uncertain where to land. 

“Come down here,” said a voice, and looking down 
through the trees he saw a gleam of scarlet. There sure 
enough was Father Cliristmas, resting at the foot of a great 
beech, while the reindeer munched the moss on its roots. 
He was so tired by this time that he' eame down with a 
flop, but he was relieved to see that Father Christmas once 
more wore his jolly smile. The sleigh seemed quite empty 
except for a battered white cardboard box on which the 
elephant fixed his eyes. 

“Yes,” said Father Christmas, seeing him looking at it. 
“That is your box which was put on the sleigh empty by 
mistake. I can see by looking at you that you have had 
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many adventures, which have probably done you good, 
but I am not here to criticise, only to make people happy. 
So, as the Authorities have sent me word you were not 
altogether to blame in the matter of being late, I am going 
to make things right for you.” 

“My leg is broken and the tip of my trunk waggles when 
I wave it,” said the poor elephant. “I shall never be the very 
Thing most wanted in the World; but indeed I started with 
a dent in my side, and that was not really my fault.” 
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“I think so too,” said Father Christmas. “Now I am 
going to pack you in this box and you can rest till you 
reach the appointed place.” 

The box was as battered as the elephant, still he managed 
to creep inside, and when Father Christmas fastened him 
up and said good-bye he was so exhausted he fell fast asleep. 


“Received damaged in transit,” said Dan the postman, 
handing in a large cardboard box at the door of the square 
house overlooking the lake. 

“It’s because you dropped it and rolled your old bicycle 
over it,” said Bridget the maid as she took it from him. 

“Now how could that be?” said Dan, who liked a little 
conversation. It was the 27th December, and he felt rather 
flat returning to routine after celebrating the St. Stephen’s 















Day holiday, as they call Boxing Day in Ireland, “It’s a 
miracle that anything comes right an’ the load we have 
put on us at Christmas.” 

“Anyhow ’twill divert Master Nicky,” said Bridget. 
“He’s frettin’ his life out because his father had an urgent 
call-off yesterday morning and couldn’t take him out as he 
had promised.” 

“Hard lines,” said Dan, “to be sent for when he’d need 
a few days’ rest at Christmas.” 

“Harder lines for the poor creature that had to have the 
sudden operation,” said Bridget. “I hope it went well with 
them whoever they were, but the master’s not back yet 
and mightn’t be till evening.” 

“Well, the best of luck to you and the house,” said Dan, 
remembering he had a long country round, and getting on 
his bicycle. “If there were seven or eight in the nursery 
along with Master Nicky he wouldn’t be so' easily put out.” 

Bridget carried the battered box up tq the nursery, which 
was a large and pleasant room, and where a httle boy was 
sitting disconsolate in the window looking over the lake. 
Nicky, like Dan, was feeling rather flat after the excite¬ 
ments of Christmas; he was tired of iiis toys and disap- 
pomted in all the plans he had made with his father. Being 
an only child he had no one to play with unless they were 


invited. His nurse was an excellent woman but not amus¬ 
ing, and his mother was busy with preparations for some 
guests who were to arrive next day. 

“Here’s a parcel for you come late, Master Nicky,” said 
Nurse when Bridget arrived with it. “It’s all broken open 
at the end. I wouldn’t put it past that girl at the post-office 
to be trying to see what was in it.” For Nurse had a low 
opinion of all people in the country. She cut the string that 
was round it and took out the elephant. 

“My goodness, isn’t it a terrible pity it’s so broken?” she 
said, holding it up, and Nicky, who was what Bridget 
called “pettish,” set up a wail when he saw the broken leg 
and the trunk that waggled at the end. 

“Hush, hush. Master Nicky,” said Nurse. “We’ll put the 
poor thing on one side till we see if we can’t mend him. 
Sure it’s the grandest elephant I ever saw. only for the leg. 
Remember that your mother’s taking you out in the Httle 
car with her this afternoon when she’s going to fetch the 
meat from Glenlough, but only if you’re good.” 

Nicky loved the drive with his mother alone in the 
httle Austin, though it was not as exciting as that rare 
treat, a walk with his father, who would tell him all 
sorts of things about the birds they saw in their rambles. 
Still he was not so cross when he came back, and settled 



down in the nursery to amuse himself. 

Now, all this time the elephant had been lying quietly 
in his corner where Nurse had put him, resting and re¬ 
covering after his trying journey. As he looked round the 
nursery with its bright pictures and coloured walls he 
thought it was just the place he would like to stay in, and 
he hoped that in spite of his broken leg he would be kept 
and not thrown out or given away. He was very pleased 
when Nicky, having cast about for something to do, 
went over and fetched him back to the hearth-rug. 

“He winds up,” said Nurse, and she wound him up so 
that he began to wave his trunk and wag his head; only 
when he tried to walk he toppled over and his legs kicked 
in the air while his wheels went round inside. He was afraid 
Nicky would laugh, or worse, begin to cry again, but 




instead he looked very grave and said, “Poor elephant!” 

“If we get his leg mended,” said Nurse, “he would walk 
beautifully. Now, play with him like a good boy, while I 
go down to fetch your tea.” 

She went out of the room, leaving the door half open, 
and Nicky sat on the hearth-rug with the elephant on 
his lap. 

“7 will mend liim,” he said, and from the turf-basket by 
the fire he took two splinters of the bog-wood left for 
kindhng, and with Nurse’s scissors he cut his handkerchief 
into strips, though he knew he would get into trouble for 
that. He laid the elephant on the rug, and placing the 
splinters on each side of the leg he wound his bandages 
quite neatly round and round, and fastened them by pinning 
them with a darning-needle out of Nurse’s work-basket. 
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He was so absorbed in his work that he never heard his 
father’s car returning, or his steps up the softly carpeted 
stairs to the nursery door. 

The famous surgeon looked in and beckoned to his wife, 
who was following, to come and see the child. 

“He has your hands,” she whispered, smiling. 

Nicky looked up at the sound and ran towards them 
with the elephant in his arms. 

Daddy! he cried. “When I grow up I will mend 
people like you do.” 

The elephant was so pleased that he nearly fell out of his 
arms with joy. Nicky’s father praised the bandaging and 
told die cliild to bring the elephant with him when he 
came downstairs after dinner. He was clever with his hands 
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at everything, and with Nicky assisting he mended the leg 
and also the trunk, though the end of that was inclined 
to waggle. They even made a sht in the hide where the 
dent was and saw where the wheels inside were liable 
to catch, and when that was settled the elephant could walk 
and do all his tricks quite beautifully. 

He was never put on the Scrap-heap either, for Nicky*s 
mother said that when he outgrew him she would keep 
him to show him later on the first leg he ever set. 




WIGGA 



Once there was an earwig who had fifty brothers and 
sisters, though she did not know how many there were, for 
she could not count. Indeed they ran in and out of the roots 
of the aubtietia, under which they lived, so quickly that it 
would have been hard to fix their number. Their mother 
was very carefiil to look after them well. First of all she 
had scooped a htde sandy hollow sheltered by a stone of the 
rockery on which the aubrietia grew, and then she laid her 
fifty eggs so that Aey might hatch out undfr the 
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favourable conditions. Then, when they were out of the ^ 
covering we might call their shell, she brooded them very 
much as a hen does her chickens; as long as they were small 
enough she gathered them all in under her every night, 
and when they were bigger and stronger they clustered 
round her to sleep. She was of a beautiful glossy brown 
colour with delicately folded wings hidden under her wing- 
cases, but the httle earwigs were much Hghter in colour 
and had no wings as yet. As they grew they changed their 
coats as soon as diey got too tight, and each new coat was 












darker, so that in time they would resemble their mother. 
When they grew big enough to understand, she taught 
them all the things that earwigs are supposed to know. 

Remember, children,” she said, “your proper food con¬ 
sists of dead insects and decaying vegetable matter. If you 
get led away into eating anything else you may get into 
trouble, for people do not understand how useful we are 
in our own way. And remember also that though we like 
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dark crevices to live in, we do not get into people’s ears 
unless by unhappy accident. Our name comes from a word 
ear, which in an old language means a bud, because I must 
admit we do like an occasional meal off a bud; and u^igga, 
which means a worm in the same tongue.” 

So she called all the boys Ear, and all the girls Wigga, 
in order they would not forget what she told them. But 
I am afraid they often ran about while she was giving her 
instructive talks and did not hsten as they should have done, 
else they would never have had the adventures they did. 

As there were fifty little earwigs it would take too long 
to describe all that happened to them, so I must just tell you 
about one of the Wiggas. She was just as fond of running 
about and not Ustening to her mother’s talks as any of the 
others, unless she happened to be interested; but one 
summer morning she was startled by hearing her say she 
would only have one more instructive conversation with 
them, as they were now getting old enough to look after 
themselves. 

“My dear children,” said the mother earwig, “I have 
taught you what to eat and when to eat it, and how to 
choose a place to live in. Now before I leave you I will tell 
you what enemies you have and how to avoid them. Be¬ 
ware of the-” 
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But as she was speaking a violent interruption occurred. 
The prongs of a fork were stuck through the aubrietia over 
their heads, and the tuft under which they and their mother 
were gathered lifted right out of the ground so that they 
all had to run wildly about seeking shelter and safety. 

The lady who owned the rockery where the aubrietia 
grew was taking a friend round the garden. 

“You should have seen this aubrietia a little while ago,” 
she was saying. “It was a perfect mass of bloom; one of the 
new red shades, you know. I must give you a bit.” So she 
plunged the little fork she carried into the plant, and up¬ 
rooting a clump, screamed, “What a nest of earwigs!” 

“They are a perfect plague this summer,” cried her friend, 
who tried to squash some of them; but they were too quick 
and got away into cover under other plants and stones. All 
but the Wigga I am telling you about. She had climbed 
up a stalk when the mother earwig began her lecture. 

“I can hear very well from where I am,” she thought, 
and she did not trouble to come down. Now it was too 
late, she was hfted along with the clump by the fork, and 
all she could do was to cling out of sight in the middle of it. 
The first lady put the plant into a basket and added others, 

and the second lady, thanking her very much, carried the 
basket home. 
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Wigga did not mind the journey in the basket. It was 
dark when the lid was shut, and she liked being in the dark, 
as she always had her meals at night. She began to feel 
hungry as soon as the hght was shut out, and as there were 
only plants to be eaten she ate them and enjoyed them 
greatly. She had Just fmished a dehcious piece of carnation 
cutting when she recollected that during one of the in¬ 
structive talks her mother had said that earwigs should only 
eat dead insects or decayed vegetable matter or else they 
got into trouble; and so indeed it turned out. The basket 
was set down on a gravel path and the contents emptied. 
If Wigga had stayed quietly in the aubrietia clump she 
would not have been seen, but there was no hiding-place 
on the carnation cutting and she was shaken off it with a 
scream of “Another nasty earwig!” from the lady who had 
unknowingly carried her home. Wigga fell in a flower-bed 
and only recovered in time to dive into a hole made by an 
earthworm and so escape the trowel with which the lady 
was trying to squash her. 

“Now what are you coming down here for, disturbing 
me at my work?” said the earthworm angrily. 

“You must excuse me,” said Wigga, “but I am fleeing 
for my life. There is something banging on the ground 
overhead. Can’t you feel the earth shaking?” 
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“We shall have to go down the mine for safety,’* 

grumbled the earthworm. “When you hear that noise it 

means that great clumsy animals they call men and women 

are going to dig up the ground, and any worms diey find 

arc left for the birds to eat. They are thankless people and 

never consider that we are working for them day and night. 

Follow me down and we will get out of their reach.’* 

Though she was accustomed to creeping into crevices, 

Wigga had never been so deep down before, and she was 

glad when at last the worm stopped and she could look 
around her. 

“We are safe now,” said the worm. “With all their dig¬ 
ging they do not go as deep as we do, or improve the soil 
as carefully.” 
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They had come to a place where a great many tunnels 
met, some going upwards and some going down, and in 
every tunnel a worm was working. Some of the worms 
had plastered a smooth lining to their tunnels by means of 
their flattened tails; others had left them rough, and in one 
hole Wigga saw an earthworm seahng up three or four 
eggs in a whitish-yellow cocoon. 

“This is where we work,” said the worm. “Those tunnels 
running downwards are our winter quarters where we live 
in the cold frosty weather. We are always busy changing 
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and loosening all the earth in the garden. We carry the soil 
from below and leave it on top of the worn-out surface to 
renew it; we make channels so that the rain can penetrate 
and moisten the ground; and yet they dig us up as if we 
were of no use. All we ask is a little amusement at night 
when the birds have gone to bed.” 

“We suffer from the same ingratitude,” said Wigga. 

We tidy up their gardens by eating decayed vegetable 

matter and dead insects, and our reward is to be squashed 

as soon as they see us.” She thought it better not to men¬ 
tion the carnation. 

“r am afraid you will not get the food you like down 
here.” said the earthworm; “but we have no objection to 
your resting awhile with us. When night comes we shall be 
carrying up the earth we are preparing down here, and 
we can show you the way to return.” 

Wigga rested and watched the worms at work, burrow¬ 
ing and tunnelling and chewing up the earth for the sur- 
face They knew when night was drawing on. and some 
o them had started, when there was a queer sound in the 
ground not far off. Something was burrowing and scratch¬ 
ing a way towards them, and aU the worms stopped their 
work in great alarm. 

The mole, the mole!” they cried, and vanished into the 
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nearest tunnel, Wigga did not delay either. She ran into the 
nearest hole just ahead of a worm, and by great good luck 
it led up instead of down, so that she found herself coming 
out on a lawn not so fat from the flower-bed on which she 
had fallen. 

“I wonder if the mole was the enemy we were to beware 
of, she said to herself. “If ever I hear any instructive talks 
again I will listen carefully. In a strange garden like this it 
is difficult to know where to go or what to avoid.*’ 

It was a warm summer night, not very dark, and the 
lawn was covered with many worms besides those that had 
been driven up by fear of the mole. They had come up to 
feed and amuse themselves, but Wigga noticed they all 
kept the tips of their tails in their holes so that they could 
slide back at any moment if they were in danger above 

“So many things like to eat us as well as the mole,” 
explained one of them.” We must go below as soon as day¬ 
light shows. The birds get up very early, and if any one 
of us delays the early bird gec^ the worm that is late. You 
should be careful yourself to get under cover before they 
are all about. They snap up people like you very quickly.” 

“I was snatched away just as my mother was giving an 
instructive talk on our enemies,” said Wigga, “and so I 
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do not know whom exactly I am to beware of; but I can 
see that this is a very difficult world to live in, and I will 
take every precaution, I can assure you.” 

But in spite of this good resolution she was so hungry and 
found so many tasty morsels among the grass that she did 
not notice the time passing, and the dawn came and found 
her still in the middle of the la\vn. The worms had all 
vanished and had plugged the mouths of their holes with 
leaves and bits of grass. In the hedges and bushes round the 
garden the chirruping of birds awakening could be heard. 
All the animals and insects that feed by night had gone 
home, and those that feed by day were rousing themselves. 
The dawn was still faint grey and pink, but Wigga knew 
she must hide as soon as possible. Even as she looked round 
a blackbird lit on the ground, and there was nothing for it 
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but to creep under a little pile of the soil one of the worms 
had left beside its hole; and there in darkness and, she hoped, 
in safety, Wigga fell asleep. 

The sun was well up and the ground warming nicely 
when she was awakened by a heavy tramp on the grass and 
a swishing sound quite unlike anything she had ever heard 
before. It was the gardener who was brushing away the 
worm-casts before mowing the lawn, but Wigga did not 
know this, or what was hkely to happen, till a stroke of the 
twig broom sent her and the pile of soil under which she 
was sheltering flying. She fell beneath a small shrub and 
lay on her back, her legs kicking in the air. 

“I feel sure you would be much safer if you climbed up 
here beside me,” said a voice from somewhere up in the 
shrub. 

Wigga righted herself and looked up, but could see no¬ 
thing. Very cautiously she climbed up the stem till she was 
brought to a stop by what looked like a grey silk rope 
fastened to the bark. 

Other ropes were attached to various twigs like the 
spokes of a wheel, and finer threads were stretched between 
them crosswise; in short, Wigga, had she known it, was 
looking at a garden spider’s web. The spider who had spun 
it had only just finished arranging the sticky threads to 
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catch her prey, and she was 
Iiiding among the leaves 
waiting for unwary vic¬ 
tims. As she was very 
short-sighted she had spun 
a fme strand of silk from 
the centre of the web to 
herself, so that she could 
feel by its vibrations if 
anything was caught. 

‘If I could have heard 
the instructive talk about 
enemies/* thought Wigga, 

I would have known 
whether this net belongs 
to a friend or a foe.** 

“Praydonotbealarmed,** 

said the voice again. 



It was not the spider who had spun the web who spoke, 
but her husband, a much smaller specimen, who was lurk¬ 
ing near the edge in the hopes that if he enticed any insect 
into the web his wife might spare him a leg or two after 
she had finished. He admired her very much, as she was 
bigger than he was and she was so handsomely marked 
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with a stripe of white on her back, but he was also very much 
afraid of her, for she had a very bad temper and often 
threatened to eat him up. He thought if he could induce a 
juicy young earwig like Wigga to climb up beside the web 
she might get entangled in a sticky thread, and his wife 
would be so pleased she would remember how hungry he 
always was. 

He seemed such a pleasant-spoken and harmless little 
fellow that Wigga might have climbed furdier up and all 
have turned out exactly as he wished, only a fly wander¬ 
ing about through the branches blundered right into the 
middle of the web. The other spider, feeling the tug on 
the silken thread, rushed out and commenced winding silk 
from her strongest spinning-tubes round and round the 
struggling fly rill it could not move. She then carried it off 
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to a comer and began to eat it up. 

“You might spare me a morsel,’* cried her husband. “I 
spend my time enticing insects into your web and never 
get the smallest reward for my exertions.” 

“You are a greedy, idle litde vagabond!” replied his wife. 

Exertions indeed! Do I not have to do all the spinning 
and repairing of my web while you just look on!” And 
she was so angry with him that, having finished die fly, she 
ran at him, and carrying out her threat ate liim up too. 

Wigga was so frightened she slipped down the stem of 
the shrub as fast as she could and ran across a litde path into 
a bed of pansies, where she hid among the stalks. Some¬ 
thing moved in the shade, and she found herself face to face 
with another earwig about her own age. He was a smart 
young fellow slighdy darker than she was, and he waved 
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his pincers politely and said, “I can recommend the young 
shoots of this plant.** 

Earwigs are all very like each other outside, though in¬ 
side they differ as much as most people, so W^igga was not 
quite sure if she had ever seen him before or not. 

Excuse me,” she said, “My family have been so scat¬ 
tered I have lost sight of them; would you by any chance 
be one of my brothers?** 

earwig, 

and I do not remember that any of my sisters were as 

good-looking as you. Anyhow they disappeared with many 

other earwigs very mysteriously. One day we heard that 

some appetising pieces of food were lying spread through 

the large flower border. They were orange on one side and 

white on the other, and most excellent to taste. All the ear- 

* 

wigs of the garden flocked there, but I myself did not go, 
as I had only just finished a dead ground-beetle and felt 
disinclined for any exertion just then. When later on I went 

to see what was to be found, there was no food and no ear- 

« 

wigs, and since then they have never returned. You can 
imagine how pleased I am to see a fellow-earwig again.” 

“My modier always told us in her instructive talks that 
earwigs should only eat dead insects and decaying vegetable 
matter,’* said Wigga. “If they ate anything else they got 
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I am the only one left of my brood,” said the 
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into trouble. You probably owe your life to having stopped 
to finish the beetle.” 

“I never had the advantage of hearing any instructive 
talks,” said the other earwig. “All I know is that when we 
are full-grown we shall have wings and be able to fly where 
we wish. I should much like to hear what you learned.” 

“I did not always listen as I should,” said Wigga, “and I 
was snatched away from the most interesting talk of all 
when my mother was about to tell us what we were to 
beware of.” 

“Perhaps if we were to travel about a little together we 
might find out,” said the earwig, who inside was polite 
and adventurous. 

I think it might be a very good plan,” said Wigga, who 
inside was inquisitive and audacious. 

If you will do me the honour of dining with me on a 

neighbouring pmk we might set out afterwards when it is 
dark,” said the earwig. 

I shall be delighted,” said Wigga, and she settled she 
would call him Ear like her brothers, for his mother had 
never thought of calling him anything. 

So Wigga and Ear started off together on their travels. 
They journeyed by night when the birds were asleep, and 
ate a good meal before they slept themselves in die daytime. 



I am afraid they ate a good many things they were not 
meant to, for Wigga, being inquisitive and audacious, tried 
everything she thought looked nice, and Ear, being pohte 
and adventurous, followed her example. They finished off 
a great many buds and young shoots on their way, and the 
lady who owned the garden said the earwigs were all over 
the place this summer, though they had caught numbers by 
laying down orange-peel. 
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But it was not until the dahlias came out that they found 
the food they liked best of all. They had travelled quite a 
long way before they reached them, for they grew in a 
large bed aU by themselves; the owner of the garden was 
very proud of them, as they were all the newest varieties. 
The flowers were so large and the petals so thick that Ear 
and Wigga could hide right in the very heart of them by 

day and feed on them by night, and they were carefol to 
choose the largest and best for this purpose. 

I have an idea that my wings will soon be grotvn,” said 
Wigga one day. 
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“Mine are nearly ready,” said Ear; “but I do not want 
to fly away from these comfortable quarters where there 
seem to be no dangers to beware of.” 

“Hold tight!” cried Wigga suddenly. “Something is 
going to happen. I feel everything shaking around me.” 

What was happening was that the lady of the garden 
was cutting some of the daMias to decorate her rooms for 
a party, and she had just snipped off the flower Ear and 
Wigga were hiding in. 

It seemed to them as if their whole world was rocking 
round them, though the lady was taking great care to place 
the flowers she wanted in a basket. They burrowed closely 
into the centre of the dahlia, well out of sight, and so were 
carried out of the garden and into the house, where the 
bunch was arranged in a vase and placed on a table. Even 
then they dared not stir from their hiding-place, the look 
of the room was so strange to them when they peeped out, 
and there seemed so much noise of an unusual kind all 
around them. It was getting dark and they were beginning 
to think they could at last feed in safety when a bright light 
suddenly shone out above them which dazzled them and 
drove them back, and the noises began louder than ever, 
for the room was full of people talking and laughing. 

“What beautiful dahlias!” said one of the guests, and 
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lifted one of them to admire it. 

Now it was the very one in which Ear and Wigga were 
concealed, and whether it was that Wigga was dazed by 
the bright hght, or that she was not holding tight enough, 
I do not know, but she fell right out on the table, and the 
guest thrust back the dahlia hastily, crying, “Those 
wretched earwigs! There is no getting rid of them.” 

Wigga was so scared she ran to the edge of the table and 
fell right off it on to the carpet. Earwigs can fall a good way 
without getting hurt, and the carpet was soft, so she was 
only very much frightened and shaken. She was close to 
the edge of it and crawled under it before anyone could 
even talk of squashing her. 

She did not know how long she was there, but in time 
the people left the room and the hght was put out so that 
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she felt more at ease, and able to think of how she would 
escape. When everything was quiet she ran across the floor 
and out into a passage. The house was what its owner 
called very compact, and Wigga was not long getting to 
where there was an open door and a faint Hght shining 
dirough the window, for the moon was rising outside. The 
room was quite empty and quiet and the floor felt cold 
and shppery under her legs: it was the bathroom, only she 
did not know it, and she ran up a pipe to the window-sill 
to see if she could get outside. The window was shut, and 
there was no escape for her that way, but lying on the sill 
in a shallow dish was something soft and spongy with holes 
all over it. It was damper and colder than Wigga quite 
liked, and when she ate a bit she did not care much for the 
taste of it, but she could creep into the holes, and there 
seemed nowhere else for her to go; so in she went, and 
she was so exhausted she fell asleep. 

Ear was left alone in the centre of the dahlia, and when 
he missed Wigga he felt very uneasy indeed, but he too 
was afraid to stir on account of the noise and the bright 
light. When the light was put out and all was quiet he 
thought he would try and see what had become of her. 
Just underneath the vase of flowers was an empty glass 
that had been forgotten, and Ear thought he could run 





down this on to the tabic, but when lie got to the rim 
he slipped and fell right into the glass. It was sweet and 
sticky at the bottom and as he tasted the stuff on his legs 
and pincers he thought it very good. He was no longer 
anxious about Wigga, but extremely happy, and presently 
the glass seemed to him full of lovely earwigs, quite as 
beautiful as she was, if not more so. He finished the drop 
of liquid tliat remained in the glass, and rolling over he too 
fell asleep. 















The morning sun shone brightly into the bathroom, and 
Wigga, who preferred the dark," shrank back into the 
sponge she was hiding in. She heard noises once more, and 
presently her world rocked around her again for she was 
lifted up and squeezed into the empty bath. There was a 
scream of “Another earwig!” as Wigga fell out wriggling 
just over the waste-pipe, and was washed down it by 
another splash from the wet sponge. 

The person who was intending to have a bath hastily 
put in the plug so that the earwig might not return, and 
Wigga shd down the iron pipe unable to save herself. For¬ 
tunately there was a gap between the pipe and the grating 
outside where the water ran away, and she fell on the iron 
bars instead of going down the drain. 



“This is the worst danger I have been in,” said Wigga 
to herself, and when she had got over the shock she crawled 
up the cement surrounding the grating and hid in a crevice 
where it joined the wall. There she stayed till it was night, 
and then she was so hungry she ventured out. 

I beheve my wings are fully grown,” she thought, for 
as she shook her wing-cases free of dust she suddenly felt 
them underneath, quite strong and fit for use. She unfolded 
them carefully, using the pincers of her tail, and tried them, 
and in another moment was sailing through the air. 

Now we must see what happened to Ear. He was so fast 
asleep m the bottom of the glass that he never woke up 
when the morning came, and there the maid found him 
en she drew the curtains and saw it on the table. She too 
gave a scream and cried, “The nasty insect!” but she did 
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not like squashing things, so instead carried the glass to a 
window at the back and tossed him out into me kitchen 
garden. He fell into a bed of cabbages and lay there hidden 
under a leaf till night came on. 

When it was dark he awoke and stretched himself. “I do 
believe my wings are ready,” he said, and he opened his 
wing-cases and shook out the dehcate transparent mem¬ 


brane. 

“I could fly any moment, but I am so hungry I had better 
eat some of this cabbage before I venture.” The decaying 
leaf was very poor fare after the dahhas, but he reflected 
that it was safer and what he was intended to eat. 

“Now, if Wigga was only here,—we have found out 
many things we should beware of, and I think we might go 
safely through the world together if we could meet.” And 







he wished more than anything that he could see her again. 
He was eating away heartily, and sorrowing at her loss, 
when an earwig ahghted just beside him. 

cried, for it was really she. She had found 
flying rather tiring at first and had at last come to rest on 
the cabbage-bed close by. “I have had dreadful adventures 
and narrow escapes,” she told him. “I was lost in a strange 
place, and the hole I crept into was horribly wet and cold. 
Then I was flung out of that into a dreadful tunnel. It has 
aU been very frightening, and I feel it must have been what 
my mother meant me to beware of. If I had only heard the 
rest of her mstructive talk it might never have happened.” 

“If I did not have your terrible experiences,” said Ear, 

who thought he had better not say too much about die 

sticky stuff he had licked up, or the beautiful earwigs he 

had dreamed of afterwards, “I am indeed glad to see you 

again, and I must teU you I can fly now, as I see you have 
your wings,” 


“We have learnt what to avoid,” said Wigga, who we 

know was mquisitive and audacious. “Why not fly away 
together and see the world?” 


That IS exactly what I had in my mind,” said E^b^Wio 
we kno^« adventurous and polite. “I think after aU we 
ave befenMirough w^ stall know how to tak^ care^of 




ourselves. It seems to me that our misfortunes have arisen 
from eating what we ought not to eat and being where we 
ought not to be, and if we beware of those two things 
we shall get through hfe very well.” 

Then they unfolded their wings and flew away together 
into the wide world, and that is so very wide that I cannot 
tell you where in the world they went. 



ISLE OF BIRDS 



There is a great rock standing in the Western Sea which 

is too large really for a rock and yet is rather small for an 

island. It goes by both names, for on the map it is marked 

as a rock, whose name I wiU not tell as I do not want people 

to go diere out of mere curiosity; and by the fishermen 

who pass it in their boats it is called in their own language 
“Isle of Birds.” 

Looking out to sea it shows a great chfF with lines of 
narrow rocky ledges where hundreds of sea-birds sit and 
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rest, but towards the iiiainlaiid it slopes in 
a warm sandy pasture, where the grass 
grows very short and sweet. The gorse 
grows there too, and in its shelter the 
rabbits have their burrows. No one is 
allowed to shoot the birds, and the rabbits 
are only thinned out to prevent their 
over-running the place. The birds know 
this well and are not easily scared even 
by the men who come across to land a 
few sheep in the summer. Now it was 
March and birds were arriving from all 
sides to build their nests and hatch out 
their young. 

They all had their own appointed places 
on the island; the sea-birds had the cliffs, 
the kitriwakes nearest the water, higher 
up the guillemots and razor-bills, and 
highest of all, where grassy banks showed 
at the top of the rock, were the puffins. 
On the slope looking towards the main¬ 
land lived the little whinchats and wag¬ 
tails and many small birds belonging to 
the opposite shore, while on a sheltered 
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strip of shingle and sand a colony of terns had settled. 

All were thinking of building their nests, and when they 

had started there was such a screaming and chattering and 

chirruping that there seemed to be twice the number of 
birds there really were. 

Near the edge of the sea the kittiwakes were gathering 
dried sea-weed and tufts of coarse grass, stealing each other’s 
material when they could, to make their nests. Up on the 
ledges the guillemots and razor-biUs laid their eggs any¬ 
where, in a crevice or between boulders or on the bare 
ledge, two m each place, of a pale green spotted with black 
or brown or grey markings, and oval-shaped so that they 
wodd not roU away easily. They fought for the best places, 
so that the cliff Bounded ivith their cries and the flapping 
of wings. Above them the pufibs had their battles too, and 





bit each other with their strong bills when choosing places 
for their burrows; but they were not as noisy as their neigh¬ 
bours lower down. All the birds had their best spring suits 
on and the puffins had decorated their beaks with blue 

and yellow and red patches and fancied themselves im¬ 
mensely. 

Disgraceful, the untidy way those kittiwakes make 
their nests, said a hen puffin, looking out over the chffs. 

Your egg will get cold if you don’t mind it,” said her 
husband. “A puffm’s place is in her burrow.” But his wife 
did not hear this last remark, for she had hurried back at 
the mention of her egg, and besides she never hstened to 
more than half what he said, and so they got on very well 
together. 

nests were not at all untidy 
burrows in the sandy soil and lined them carefully with 
dried grass so that each was soft and warm for the egg 
which it contained. Their eggs were round and white and 
only faintly marked, not like the eggs the guillemots 
laid, which were pear-shaped so as not to roll off the 
ledges, and marked with different mottles so that each 
bird would know its own eggs. There was none of 
the flapping and screanoing that went on below, or the 
disputes that arose in the terns’ colony. 


; they made 


The puffins’ 
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“I beg your pardon, that is my nest.’* 

Excuse me, your eggs have rolled away into tliat 
hollow.” 

Disgraceful, as the puffins thought. There was nothing of 
that sort in their colony. There every puffin sat sedately for 
five weeks in her burrow till, at the end of the fifth week, 
a chick broke through the shell. Even then she stayed witli 
it, only coming out to feed, till it was quite big and strong, 
for the skuas and black-headed gulls were always on the 

look-out to carry off young birds or weaklings diat were 
not guarded by their parents. 

The little puffin, then, was kept in the burrow and fed 

with fish that his mother carefully digested for him till he 

got so big it was rather a tight fit for them both. Then he 

was allowed out and made to waddle about till his legs and 

wings were weU developed. He could walk about almost 

upright, for his little orange feet were set far back and his 

wings were short in proportion to his body. He had a nice 

little black ring round his throat and a white waistcoat. 

Ms beak was not coloured as yet, but his mother thought 
he looked very smart. 

“He is quite the finest chick I have hatched,” she said 
looking at him proudly. 

It IS high time he learned to feed himself,” said his 
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father, who was getting tired of fishing for him. “His 
feathers are grown now: he can very well dive and swim. 
I am worn out fighting the skuas.” 

The skuas were always on the look-out for birds carrying 



fish to their young ones. They were greedy robbers and 
preferred to snatch their food from others instead of look¬ 
ing for it themselves. Now that the little puffin was grow¬ 
ing up he had small fish for his meals instead of those his. 
mother digested for him. 

“The fry is coming in, and the weather is just right, not 
.too much wind for a beginner/' said his mother, and she 
led him to the edge of the clifrs where they could look down 
on the waves lapping the rocks. 

The water was full of birds diving for fish or skimming 
over the surface, and there was a great commotion in one 
place where some ra2or-bills were teaching their young 
ones to dive by taking them by the scruff of their necks and 
thrusting their heads under water. Even in the air there 
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was a fight going on where the skuas were attacking die 
gulls and robbing diem. The gulls, terrified, would drop 
any fish they caught, and the skuas would plane swiftly 
down and seize it as it reached the water. 

I can’t fly, I shall fall if I try,” cried the little puffin, very 
frightened indeed. 

Nonsense,” said his mother, and she gave him a sharp 
peck which toppled him right over the edge, and to save 
himself falling he began flapping his wings, and before he 
knew what he was doing he was flying, though rather awk¬ 
wardly. He reached the sea and as soon as he was there he 
felt quite happy; it was so natural to float and even to dart 
his head down after the silvery fry that were coming in 
shoals. In a few days he was flying quite well and he was 
very proud that he had not to be taught to dive like 
the little razor-bills. The old puffins were very proud of 
him too. 

“Do not forget you belong to the Auk family,” said his 
mother. “Always stand as upright as you can and don’t be 
afraid to look everyone in the face. You are a relation of 
the Greak Auk, though no one has seen liim of late years. 
Still it is something to know one comes of respectable 
people.” And she named him Auk so that he would 
remember. 
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“What was the Great Auk hke?” asked the httle puffin. 

He had a black back and a white waistcoat, I have 

heard, said his mother; ‘but I have never seen him, it is 

so long since he has been in these parts. Still one might come 

across him some time or other, and since he seems to have 

been very distinguished I should imagine he was very like 
a puffin.’* 

The summer was well advanced, and Auk was an accom- 
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plished diver and swimmer and growing fat on all the fish 
he caught, when he noticed the old birds were not looking 
so well. They were losing their feathers and the brilliant 
covering of their beaks was falling and coming off in parts. 
All the old razor-bills, guillemots, and kittiwakes were in 
the same plight and sat about on the ledges, only fishing 
when they had to. Only the youngsters were gay and 
young-looking. 

“It is the time of moulting,” said the old birds. “We are 
getting our new coats before going South. We are tired 
of rocks and burrows. Away in the South the seas are warm 
and we shall rest on the waters all through the winter. 
None of us stay to face the storms and the great waves that 
dash their spray up the cliffs. We will show you the way 
when the time comes.” 

The time came during the first few days of September, v 
when the old birds had their new coats completely grown I 
and the young birds could fly well and look out for them- ^ 
selves. One day there was a great marshalling of youngsters 
on the cliffs, and the first batch started with some of the 
older ones to show them the way. The next day more went 
and in a week the Isle of Birds was empty and deserted,^ 
waiting till the winter visitors arrived. 

All through the soft dark autumn nights the birds went 
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South, and the air was full of the sound of dicir wings. 
The smaller birds went inland or along the coast-line and 
the larger and stronger made their way overhead, but all 
were flying to the warmer lands or seas, where food was 
plentiful. The kittiwakes went to the Southern beaches but 
the puffms loved the open sea, where they could swim in 
die warm waters all day long and rest asleep at night. 

And while they swam in the sunlight the birds from the 
North came to take their place: gulls from Iceland, htde 
auks and stray petrels, while fieldfares and redwings rested 
awhile on the grassy slopes looking shorewards. Isle of 
Birds was Isle of Birds once more. 

Auk had gone with the first lot of young birds. 

“Now we must separate,” said his mother. “You are 

quite the best-looking of all the puffins I have hatched out, 

so do not forget all we have taught you; we may not meet 

again. Fly when in danger from the water and dive when 

in danger from the air, and never forget you are related to 

the Great Auk. You may even have the luck to come across 
him.” 

So Auk journeyed away tiU he and the other puffins of 
his batch came to a place where the sea was calm and the 
sun shone, though gales were now raging round the Isle of 
Birds; and there they spent their time swimming lazdy and 
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eating as much as they wanted till they grew very fat and 
forgot all about the cliffs where they were reared. 

Now whether it was that Auk was cleverer or whether 
it was that he was bigger and stronger than liis companions, 
I must leave you to settle for yourselves, but he grew dis¬ 
satisfied with the lazy life diat they were leading. He wanted 
to do something different to all the other puffins and be¬ 
come very distinguished, and the only thing he could think 
of was to go off and look for the Great Auk, of whom his 
mother had told him. 

“If he was to be found in the North some of the birds we 
know would surely have found him,” he thought. “I must 
go South to look for him.” 

So he left the other birds swimming in the sunny waters 
and struck out southwards till he came to a region where 
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the sea was no longer calm but swept in great rollers, and 
the wind that came from the North was warm and wet. 
The puffins are true sea-birds, only coming on shore to 
make their nests, so that though it was rougher than he 
really liked he rode on the surface of the great waves and 
came to no harm. The birds too were strange to him, from 
the great albatross that hung over him on outstretched 
wings to the frigate bird who had the skua’s habit of stealing 
fish instead of catching it. Even the petrels he met when 
these were left behind in the warmer waters were not like 
those of the North, but they were friendly little birds and 
asked him where he had come from and what he was doing 
in those waters. 


“I am looking for the Great Auk,” he would answer. 
“We have never heard of him. What is he like?’*^ 
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“He is nearly three feet high and is black with a white 
waistcoat.” 

“There are birds like that where we come from,” they 
told him. “But you must go further South to meet them. 
In the winter they Hve in the Dark Lands among the ice 
and snow and rear their chicks, but now that it is summer¬ 
time diey come out to sea for a hohday and if you go on 
you may meet them.” 

“Summer-time!” said Auk astonished. “The summer is 
past with us. This is a topsy-turvy place where the North 
Wind is warm and wet, and you have your summer in 
winter here.” 

“Your part of the world would seem topsy-turvy to us,” 
said the petrels, and they went off skimming up and down 
die sides of the great rollers. 

Auk went on, and by and by the seas grew calmer and 
a cold wind blew from the South and it was very clear and 
bright, though chilly, in spite of the sun’s shining day 
and night. 

He was wondering how far he would have to travel when 
he saw a bird swimming with only its head out of the sea. 
It had a comical black head and its breast shone white under 
the water, but when he got near he saw it was not large 
enough to be the Great Auk. Soon he was surrounded by 



a number of these birds, who looked at him with great 
curiosity. 

“Who are you, and where are you going?” they asked. 
“I am trying to fmd the Great Auk,” he answered, and 

they all said they had never seen him. 

“We are penguins,” they said, “but if you come with us 
we will take you to the playground where our old people 
are amusing themselves; they may have heard of him. 
“With us it is the young people who play,” said Auk, 


























thinking This is indeed a topsy-turvy sea.’* 

Our way is better,” said the penguins. “We all have to 
work hard to feed ourselves when young; then when we 
are old and do not need so much we can play and enjoy 
ourselves. What a topsy-turvy place you must hve in.” 

Auk said nothing, for he was afraid of hurting dieir feel- 
ings, and presently they came to the playground where 
rows of old penguins were amusing themselves. There was 
a long flat ridge of rock uncovered by water and on this the 
birds stood in a Hne. Auk saw that they had no wings, only 
a kind of flipper with which they balanced themselves on 
land and swam at sea. As Auk watched, one of them raised 
a flipper and the whole line dived into the water with joyous 
squawks. In another place they were swimming high out 
of the sea and at a squawk from their leader would all dive 
suddenly. These games they played over and over again, 
and were evidently having the greatest fun. X 
“We swim under water when we are working, and on 
top of the water when we play,” said the young penguin. 
He took Auk among the old birds, who immediately left 
their sport and crowded round to look at him, for penguins 
are very inquisitive and always want to know everybody’s 
business. They said they had never seen the Great Auk, 

’ but one old fellow remembered that in his youth he had 




heard of some birds resembling their description who were 
looking for a suitable place to live. They had a very sad 
liistory which they related to everyone, for first of all the 
place they used to nest in had been shattered by an ex¬ 
plosion from a burning mountain, and they had been driven 
from the next place they settled in by men who wanted to 
kill and eat them. So they wanted a place where there were 
no men or burning mountains, and had gone on to look 
for diem. 

I had better go on too,” said Auk. “I might find them 
further Soudi.” 

You will not be able to go too far South,” said the 
penguins. Your coat would not be warm enough: but you 
niight meet our King and his people on their summer 
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excursion and they might be able to give you more in¬ 
formation than we can.” 

“When u’c go Soudi it gets warmer and warmer,” said 
A uk. 

“What a curious place you must live in!” they all cried. 
“ Be sure and come back and tell us if you find your people.” 
For Auk had told them the Great Auk was a distinguished 
relation of his. 

It grew cold as he went South, and soon he saw great 
blocks of shining white substance glistening in the sun, 
which he thought were rocks, for he had never as yet seen 
ice. There were flat masses too, floating in the sea, and on 
one of these he saw some very large birds indeed. 

“Surely it is the Great Auk and his people,” he thought, 
for they were fully three feet high and he could see they 
had white waistcoats and black backs. He had never seen 
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birds behave as they did, for 
they walked slowly back- 
wards and forwards waving 
their beaks round in a circle 
and bowing their heads up and down. Sometimes two 


would meet and crossing their necks would rub them 
gently together, then they would bow and waving their 
beaks go each on their way. He thought they must have 
caught sight of him, for the tallest bird among them raised 
his flipper pointing toyards him, and another bird started 
walking across to the edge of the ice. 

He was so excited he flew out of the water on to what 
he thought was die white rock, but when liis feet touched 
it he got such a surprise at the icy coldness of the sur¬ 
face that he tumbled off and fell back with a splash into 
the sea. 

When he had recovered and righted himself he found 
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that the great bird had come to the edge and was looking 
down on him. 

“His Majesty the King Penguin has sent me to see what 
kind of a bird you are and how you came to be here.” 

“Then you are not the Great Auk,” said Auk, much dis¬ 
appointed. “I came looking for him, but no one seems to 
know where he is; though he is a relative of mine and very 
distinguished.” 

“Some of our old birds may have come across him, for 
we travel a great deal in the summer-time. Now, the King 
wishes to see you, for he is greatly interested in anydiing 
new.” 


So Auk got up again on the ice and waddled over it be¬ 
side the great penguin. He was not very comfortable, for 
he had been bred in a milder climate, and in spite of his 
having plenty of down under his feathers he did not care 
for quite such severe cold. He was astonished when his 
companion said they were having a warm summer. 

“I must remember I am in Topsy-Turvy Land,” he said 
to himself, but he thought it better not to say it aloud. 

The ice was not as even as it looked from the sea, but 


rough, and with many cracks running here and there. 
When they came to a crevice that was too wide for the 
penguin to hop over he lay down on his stomach and 
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pushed himself across by means of his feet and flippers. 

The tall penguin who was the King stood a little in front 
of his subjects to receive them. He was the largest bird Auk 
had ever seen. He had the smaU scale-like feathers that all 
his people had, but the yellow spots marking each side 
of his head were repeated in orange markings spreading 

over his chest. 

“Please, your Majesty, I have brought the strange little 
bird as you commanded. He is looking for a relation who 
he says is very distinguished,” said the messenger. 

Now the King Penguin was just as inquisitive as any of 
his subjects, so he bowed his head up and down several 
times and told Auk very graciously that he had permission 
to speak. Auk said he was looking for the Great Auk, and 
that the small penguins he had first met had advised liim to 
ask for information at the court of their King. 

“He has a black back and a white waistcoat and is nearly 
three feet high; I am told he is looking for a place where 
there are no burning mountains or men to be found.” 

At these words a very old penguin waddled forward and, 
bowing to the King, asked leave to speak. The King waved 
his beak round in a circle to signify consent. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he said, “many years ago 
when I was a young penguin some birds came to our 












country who related their sad history and said they were 
looking for a place to settle in where there was no burning 
mountain or men to disturb them. They went away again 
because, for one thing, though they were used to a cold 
climate, ours was too cold for them, and they did not like 
our food, being used to the best codling; and for another 
thing we have, as you know, a burning mountain in our 
land, though it is in the territory of the Emperor, your 
cousin. Also men do come here, for what reason I know 
not, as they seem very hungry and uncomfortable all the 
time, and after wandering about with a lot of noisy animals 
who run on four legs and drag loads after them, they dis¬ 
appear or return to their own place. Now it is in my mind 
that they related their sad history so often that the wisest 
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of our penguins advised them to go to Inaccessible Island 
w ich hes in the warmer sea to the North, where we do 
not go ourselves, but which would suit their requirements. 
There is no room in it for a burning mountain, and-no 
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man can land there because of the great waves which dash 
against the chffs. They related their sad history many more 
times before they left and even claimed to be akin to the 
penguins because they could not fly; but that was a ridi¬ 
culous claim, and we would not allow it.** 

The men who come here are much more akin to us,** 


said the King. I observe they copy us in many ways. They 
use their flippers to balance themselves when walking and 
they build walls of stones round their nests as we do. Also, 
they make their excursions in summer. W^e are not afraid 
of men, but greatly interested in all they do.** 

You are in luck, little bird,” said the old penguin, “to 
have met us. His Majesty is making a progress through his 
kingdom as he always does when the daylight comes to 
stay, and we shall now be moving on. If you want to find 
the Great Auk you must return northwards and the petrels 
will direct you to Inaccessible Island.” 

Auk thanked the penguins and presently, with much 
ceremonious bowing and waving of beaks, they departed 
in a long line shorewards. He felt a little uneasy at die idea 
that the Great Auk could not fly, because in that case he 
could not be like a puffin; but he determined he would find 
Inaccessible Island and swam away back to the North. He 
left the cold clear sky of the South and reached the region 
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of rain and wind where the petrels skimmed over the great 
waves. They were friendly little birds and said they knew 
Inaccessible Island quite well. 

“We can tell you where it is,” they said, “but we don’t 
know what birds are there. Now that the autumn is coming 
on we keep to the open sea, and in the spring we build our 
nests further South. You go straight on northwards till you 
see great rocks and the waves dashing up them. No men 
ever go there, for there is only one place a boat could land, 
and that only if the wind is on the other side of the cliffs.” 

Is autumn coming on here?” said Auk to himself. “Yet 
I feel myself that it should be spring.” And he suddenly 
thought of the Isle of Birds and the sunlight on its waters 
and all the birds building their nests, and flying and flapping 
and screaming around it. 






“I will go to Inaccessible Island and find the Great Auk,” 
he thought, and dien I will go back to my own place. 
Now that I have travelled and seen the world I know that 
there is no part of it I like so well.” 

So he went northwards and between swimming and fly¬ 
ing he came at last in sight of some great cliffs standing up 
in the spray. He was sure this was the island he was seeking, 
the great rocks looked so dark and forbidding as the rollers 
dashed and broke against them. It was a most dismal spot, 
and he had to swim out to get round a headland into a more 
sheltered place. There, in a cleft between the rocks, he 
found a little bay, and standing on a rock jutting out on 
one side he saw two birds. 

They were not quite as big as he had always imagined, 
but they had black backs and white waistcoats and he felt 
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sure that at last he had found the Great Auk. 

He was so excited he flew out of the water and landed 
on the rock. 

“Have I the honour of addressing die Great Auk?” he 
said, for he was a puffin who knew how to behave. Bodi 
birds stopped staring out to sea and looked at him, and as 
they faced him he saw to his dismay that instead of re¬ 
sembling puffins they were exacdy hke razor-bills, with the 
exception that they had large white spots on each side of 
their heads instead of the line of white shown by the 
smaller birds. 

Garefowl, if you please,” said die second of the two 
birds, who was none other than the Great Auk’s wife. “I 
do not care to be called Auk; diere are too many of that 




family. Half the birds one meets at sea are Auks of one 
kind or another. We have had a very sad history, but that 
is no reason why we should lower our dignity.** 

“The little bird means no harm,” said the first bird. “In 
our old ancestral home we were called Garefowl, but in the 
land to which we emigrated men called us the Great Auks 
to distinguish us from the smaller ones. It was only natural 
he should not know this, it all happened so long ago.** And 
he stood up to his full height of two feet six and flapped a 
pair of tiny wings to show what a fine bird he was. 

His wings are just like a razor-bill’s, only his body is 
three times too large for them,** said Auk to himself. “They 
seem very stupid birds. I cannot think how we ever im¬ 
agined them to be very distinguished; it must be because 
no one has seen them for years.” 

“Where do you come from?” said the Great Auk, who 
was very glad to have someone new to talk to. It was very 
lonely on the island, and they never saw anyone but each 
other. 

“I come from the Nordi, beyond the Warm Seas,** said 
Auk, “and I am on my way back there, but I had a great 
desire to see you, that I might tell the other birds about you, 
for we have a tradition that you once lived in our part of 
the world.” 

/ 






You seem an inteUigent bird.” they said. “It is quite 

true that our people once lived far from here, but it was 

before we were hatched out. However, we will now relate 
OUT sad history,’* 



They then began, and told Auk how dteir ancestors’ 
ome had been blown up by an eruption from a burning 
motmtam and how they had gone across the sea to at" 
an w ere there was abundance of the food they liked 
best, but where men hunted them down because they said 
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they were eating too many fish. Then, when they had 
nearly all been killed, they hunted them all the more, be¬ 
cause they had become very rare and they wanted their 
skins to stuff. 

“And they stole our eggs!” said the Great Auk’s wife; 

so we could not hatch out our chicks, and so we got fewer 
and fewer, and we went away for fear there would be none 
of us left.” 

“We searched far and wide before we found this spot,” 
said the Great Auk. “It is very peaceful, but we miss the 
society we were used to. Why should you not settle down 
here and keep us company?” 

“I would rather go back to the Isle of Birds,” said Auk, 
and he told them of the cliffs and the nests that the birds 


there would be making soon. 

“That reminds me,” said the Great Auk’s wife. “It is time 
I laid an egg, I will go and do so at once.” 

“You are quite wrong 1” said die Great Auk, flapping his 
wings. “This is not at all the time for laying eggs here, 
whatever it may be off yonder.” 

“This is the time my mother and my grandmother 
always laid their eggs, and what was good enough for 
them is good enough for me,” said his wife. 

“Your grandmother ended her days sitting all alone on a 
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stone, telling everyone she was the last of the Garefowl,” 
said the Great Auk. (Which was quite true, and if you have 
not read about her I advise you to do so as soon as possible.) 

She went off to lay her egg, and the Great Auk said it 
was always like that; she would never understand that they 
lived now in Topsy-Turvy Land, and tliat either the egg 
would not hatch out properly, or else he could not get the 
right kind of fish to feed the chick. 

And so we shall end like her grandmother.’* he said. 
“Why not come back with me to the Isle of Birds?” said 
Auk. He felt so sorry for them, but he could not help asking 
them, though he knew it would be a dreadful blow to the 
puffins to find the relations they diought so distinguished 
were like razor-bills. But before he had rime to say more 
they heard a tremendous whirring sound in die sky. 

It grew louder and louder, and at last they saw what 
looked to them like a strange bird. 

“It flies like an albatross,” said the Great Auk. for they 
could see no movement of the great wings as it came 
nearer; only die whirring noise grew louder and louder. 

“I sawa bird like that fly over the Isle of Birds,” said Auk. 
It went straight away over the sea and out of sight. This 
one goes round and round and seems to be flying badly ” 
It was flying very badly indeed, dipping and recovering 
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and dicn falling again; but the birds did not know it was an 
aeroplane whose engine was failing, and whose pilot was 
trying to get it in safety to the only spot of land visible. 

It is badly hurt, said the Great Auk. It was now very 
low and much nearer and the engine was roaring. 

Wliat queer^bird is this?*’ shrieked his wife, who had 
come back to tell him she had laid her egg. 

“It is as clumsy as a gannet,” said Auk, for gannets look 
awkward when landing. 

No gannet ever had such queer markings on its wings,” 
cried Mrs Auk. “I am so frightened! I hope my egg won’t 
hatch out hke that. Look, it is coming down here!” 

The pilot, having caught sight of the sheltered bay with 
its strip of beach, was trying to land his machine there, for 
the rest of the island seemed nothing but jagged rocks. 

“When in danger from the air, dive into the sea,” cried 
Auk, remembering his mother’s advice; and he flew off the 
rock while the Great Auks rolled after him flapping their 
wings. Once in the water they were quite as much at home 
as he was, and they then swam out to where they could 
watch in safety. 

The aeroplane was one in which two men were making a 
flight from South America to Australia, and they had been 
driven south of their course by a gale. They were experi- 
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enced and brave fliers and succeeded in landing on tire 

beach. The machine lurched heavily and damaged a wing 

as the wheels of the undercarriage sank in the loose shingle. 

The two men climbed out, shaken but unhurt. 

“I see men!” cried the Great Auk. “They have killed the 

poor thing! Look how it lies on its side without moving. 

If men can make birds to carry them where they will, no 
island will be inaccessible!” 

Perhaps they will go away soon,” said Auk. 

Their bird is killed,” said the Great Auk. “They have 
nothing to carry them off.” 

The men on the shore were saying much the same tliuig 
to each other. 

I sent out an S.O.S. with our whereabouts before the 

wireless went out of action,” said one of tliem. “Someone 
♦ 




will have started looking for us by this time; they should 
find us before long.” 

“If they don’t we shall be hungrier than we shall like, 
to put it mildly,” said the other. “Have we anything left 
to eat?” 

They had only some barley sugar and tomato juice; they 
had finished everytliing else, being so delayed on their 
flight. They ate the barley sugar for supper and kept the 
tomato juice for breakfast; it was getting dark and they 
could do nothing in the way of looking for food till inom- 
ing. They climbed into the cabin of the aeroplane for the 
night and hoped their rescuers would not be long in 
appearing. 

The Auks kept out to sea. They were afraid that if they 
ventured on die rocks they would be killed and eaten; 
which indeed was very likely, as when morning came they 
could sec the men moving about, and it was for food they 
were searching. Suddenly one of tliein gave a shout and 
held up something in his hand. 

“My egg!” shrieked the Great Auk’s wife, rising in the 
water and flapping her wings. She was just as careless where 
she laid it as the razor-bills, who left theirs lying on ledges 
or between stones, so she deserved to lose it. 

“An egg; and it seems an uncommonly large one. 
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said the man who had 
found it. 

“Take care it isn’t rotten,” 

said the other. “Birds about 

here don’t often lay eggs 

this time of the year.” 

“We’ll try anyhow,” said 

the finder, and they went 

back to the beach, where 
% 

they managed to make 
some of the withered grass 
and dried seaweed bum 
and cooked it in the 


ashes. It was rather strong 
and fishy, but they did 
not mind, they were so 


hungry. 



Didn t I^tell you how men used to take our eggs?” said 
the Great Auk s wife. “We must find some other place to 
hve in; if there is anywhere they cannot get to.” 

Now they heard more whirring in the sky, and first one 
and then another plane came looking for the castaways. 

Here are more birds carrying men,” cried the Great 
Auk. There will be no safety for us here.” 
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“Come with me to the Isle of Birds/' said Auk. “Men 
are not allowed to kill us there.” 

“They might not kill common httle birds like you,” said 
the Great Auk’s wife, who was so frightened she forgot her 
manners. “We are very rare birds, and I would not like to 
trust myself near them. They would take our eggs, and 
skin us and stuff us. No! We must go away and let no one 
know where we have gone.” 

So they said good-bye to Auk and swam away, for they 
could not fly; and I must hot tell you where diey went, for 
they do not want anyone to know. But our puffin made all 
haste nordiwards, and between swimming and flying he 
reached the Warm Seas just as all the birds there were 
thinking of the Isle of Birds and how pleasant the cliffs 
and sandy banks would be in the spring weather. And as 
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he journeyed along with them he could not be sorry that 
the Great Auks had decided not to come too. 

“If they had come, and the razor-bills had seen that our 
distinguished relations were so like them, they would be¬ 
come so conceited they would never be content to lay their 
eggs on the lower ledges,” he thought. “They might even 
want to come up to the puffins’ territory. It is best as it is, 
though I am really sorry for them.” 

He felt so happy returning that he would have sung; but 
puffins cannot sing, so he only squeaked joyously as he 
landed once more on the Isle of Birds. 

The whole isle was full of them, screaming and circling 
and flapping and fighting for the best places on the rocks, 
and the puffins were already scooping burrows in the sandy 
banks at the top of the cUffs. He flew up among them and 
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stood in the fresh spring sunhght, wondering a httle why 
a young lady puffin was looking at him shyly but steadily. 

“Is there anything unusual about me?” he asked at length. 

I have travelled far and had more adventures dian most 
puffins. Perhaps I may look a httle strange.” 

“I was admiring your beautiful beak,” she said, hanging 

her head. Its colours are so much brighter than any of the 
others.” 

»< 

Auk, looking round, saw that all the puffins wore their 
coloured beaks, red, blue, and yellow, and it pleased him 
greatly to think that his was the brightest; also he perceived 
that the puffin who had spoken was quite the most intelli¬ 
gent as well as the best-looking on the cliff. 

I have had some wonderful adventures, and I think you 
would enjoy hearing them,” he said. “What about making 
a burrow in this sunny spot and sharing it with me? I could 
then tell you everything comfortably.” 

I should like it above all things,” said she, and off they 
went. 

Listen to those puffmsr said a kittiwake to her swim- 
ming parmer. Aren’t they too devastatingly funny? So 
old-fashioned! For the kittiwakes frequent die Southern 
beaches and have all the latest expressions. 

Absolutely so,” said the swimming partner. “Still there. , 
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